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This illustration is from a full-page Portland Cement Association 


‘Ween the past three years, 40,000 families 
have decided that the best and most economical 
way to get a structurally modern home is to build 
with concrete. That’s a big endorsement—big 
enough to make concrete the fastest-growing type 
of home construction. 


Naturally there are sound reasons for this phe- 
nomenal vote of confidence. 

Architects, builders and realtors have capital- 
ized the beauty as well as the structural advan- 
tages of concrete. It has proved adaptable to every 
size and style home. You’ll find these homes warm 
and dry in winter, cool in summer; free from such 


advertisement appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, February 26. 


troubles as creaking floors, sagging walls, gaping 
baseboards, sticking windows; proof against fire, 
storm and termites. 

Salable, livable, re-salable homes. In short, the 
answer to long-term financing. The cost? 





Little or no more than for ordinary construction— 
considerably less for upkeep—higher resale value. 


Let us send you the widely-read booklet, “Why 
People Like Concrete Homes.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3-53, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete through scientific research and engineering field work. 

















LETTERS 


He Who Runs May Read 


Sirs: American banks spend a tre- 
mendous sum annually in _ presenting 
statements of their financial condition to 
stockholders, de- 
positors, and the 
general public. 

In this small 
bank each year a 
large number of 
statements of 
other banks pass 
across the desk, 
some very elabo- 
rate booklets, 
ranging down to 
newspaper clip 
sheets, all sent 
out with the fer- 
vent hope the 
recipient will take 
the time to read 
and digest the 
figures. We all know, however, that the 
man on the street rarely takes time more 
than to glance at a bank statement. With 
this thought in mind, we have endeavored 
to present our figures in a way that “he 
who runs may read,” and at least to get 
the idea that we are progressing. We have 
in mind following this to register increases 
in loans, growth in number of depositors, etc. 

Harry J. HARDING, President, 

The First National Bank of Pleasanton, 

Pleasanton, California 
































o¢¢ 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Sirs: I read with a great deal of interest 
vour article on keeping safety deposit 
boxes rented in a country bank. It 
occurred to me that an article dealing 
with the liability assumed and the proper 
precautions to be taken by a country bank 
to avoid any liability with regard to safe 
deposit boxes, would be an article of 
especial interest and benefit. 

FrepD B. HERBERT, Judge, 

Office of County Judge, 
Murphysboro, Jackson County, Illinois 


NOTE: This will be covered in succeeding issues 
under ‘Court Decisions.” 


; ¢*¢¢ 
4,000 Dime Savers 


Stirs: We enclose a photograph of a 
window display of the outdoor advertising 
of Central Savings Bank of New York 
City. The bank maintained this display 
for three weeks at the corner of 5th Avenue 
and 25th Street. A representative of the 
bank was in attendance distributing the 
bank’s cardboard pocket “Daily Dime 
Savers.” Over 4,000 were distributed the 
first week in this way. 

WILLIAM KRIEGER, Vice-president, 

Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., 

Advertising, New York City, N. Y. 
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Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 





Twenty 


Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 





ASSETS 
Cash. . 


Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes 

Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes 

Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable 


Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 
(Contra) ; ; 


Repossessions in Companies’ possession at depreci 
Motor Cars 


Other than Motor Cars 


ated values: 


Investments: 
Sundry Marketable Securities at book value (market value 
$442,379.50) . 
Investment Securities held be Americ an Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, at market value 


Deferred Charges: 
Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc. 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense 


Furniture and Fixtures 


LIABILITIES 
Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88) . 


Accounts Payable: 


Credit Balances of Manufacturers and waite Agents held by 
Factoring Subsidiaries 


Sundry, including Accruals, Federal and other Taxes 
234% Debentures due 1942 
3Y\%% Debentures due 1951 


Contingent Liability on valent Drafts and Letters of Credit 
(Contra) : 


Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are collected. 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves. . 

Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies. . 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- 
serves required by Insurance Regulations, plus Voluntary 
Reserves of $500,000. 


Deferred Income and Charges (unearned) 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Minority Interests ae Stock and Surplus 
Subsidiaries) . axe 


Preferred Stock, $100 par wales 
499,646 shares 
designated as: 
44% Cumulative Convertible. . 


authorized—121,948 shares outstanding 


Common Stock, $10 par value: 


(3,000,000 shares authorized—1,840,900 full shares and 
1,094 shares of fractional scrip outstanding) 


$17,964,493.87 
16,047 640.70 


Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus. . 


$155,015,564.40 


60,740,756.14 
57,795,609.16 


33,893,956.19 


145,112.22 
16,689.83 


414,935.13 


4,775,710.42 


1,103,024.37 


820,288.00 


$ 


$ 


2,164,214.51 
6,123,728.72 


35,000,000.00 


_ 2000000000 


$ 


3 


6,054,633.01 


6,268,432.59 


5,226,991 .37 


1,122,606.64 
15,121,208.85 


44,668.00 


12,194,800.00 


18,419,940.00 


__34,012,134.57 


$ 28,077,827.23 


307 445,885.89 
740,537.05 
138,683.77 


161,802.05 


5$,190,645.55 


1,923,312.37 


4.00 
$343,678,697.91 


$171,786,655.88 
8,287 ,943.23 


65,000,000.00 


138,683.77 


12,323,065.60 


21,470,806.86 


_ 6A 671,542.57 
$343,678.69. 


Summary of Operations 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1937 


3933,854,331.85 
$ 33,966,634.46 

700,218.37 
3 34,666,852.83 


Gross Receivables Purchased 
Gross Operating Income.......... 
Sandty BACOME:... . .. cc csccccces 
Gross Income 
Operating Expenses: 

cers, Employes and Agents 


Salaries, Commissions and special 
compensation. . 


Taxes (except Federal Senne or 
Undistributed Profits) 


Management Expenses 


Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Losses (Credit) 


Net Income before Interest 


7 426,642.70 


787,025.19 
6,646,659.03 


912,635.55 

and 
$ 20,719,161.46 
3,781,604.71 
2,916,609.59 
$ 14,020.947.16 


Interest and Discount Charges. . 
Reserve for Federal Income Taxes 
Net Income from Operations. . 


Less Net for Munority 
Interests 


Net Income on Capital Stocks of 
Commercial Credit Company. . 


Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un- 
distributed Profits.............. 


Net Income credited to Surplus 


Income 
484455 


$ 14,016,102.61 


422,983.50 
$ 13, 593, 19.11 il 


1937 1936 
Interest and Discount Charges— 


TN i. c'a calewceeran sc 


After Federal Surtax on Undis- 
tributed Profits: 


5.47 8.50 


Net Income per share on 414% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock tiietii at end 
of period esate nite ee aa 

Dividend caida on 4% c 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period—Times earned . 

Net Income per share on Common 
Stock, including scrip, outstand- 
ing at end of period 


Analysis of Earned Surplus 
Net Income credited toSurplus..... $ 13,593,119.11 
Excess Reserves on closed banks re- 
turned to Earned —_ Wakes 
Total. 


Less dividends paid in cash on: 
44%% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock ($4 “and ‘$i. 50 
extra per share) 


41,828.22 
$ 13,634,947.33 


518,752.87 


10,123,656.50 
Transferred to reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities to market value 
(American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of N. Y.).... 
Furniture and Fixtures written off 


374,424.38 
359,825.20 
$ 11,376,658.95 
Net Surplus Credit for period $ 2,258,288.38 
Earned Surplus Balance, Serine of 
period. . 5 13 
Earned Surples Bala ance, apes of iasied 3 16 


ahi 352.32 
7 640.70 











Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 


from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
their credit losses. 


which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. 


which reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. 


It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring™ service, under 


Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance” 


The Company specializes in time payment 


financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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In the TREND of BANKING 











At the Des Moines regional conference, left to right: Frank Warner, 
H. L. Horton, Dr. Harold Stonier, Orval Adams 


The 1938 
Regional Conferences 


Popularity of the regional conferences 
of the American Bankers Association was 
reaffirmed at Des Moines, Iowa, February 
10-11, where registrations for the first of 
the 1938 meetings totaled 931. Large 
attendance is already indicated for the 
Indianapolis meeting, March 17-18, and 
for the Oklahoma City meeting, March 
24-25. 

Two new features were offered to associ- 
ation members at Des Moines. The first 
of these was the inclusion in the program 
of a depositors’ forum (page 19), an 
innovation directed at the development of 
better customer relations. The second 
was an educational exhibit of bank equip- 
ment and services arranged by the associ- 
ation in co-operation with companies and 
institutions servicing the bank field. 
Both proved of considerable interest. 

The program for the Des Moines meet- 
ing was arranged by President Orval W. 
Adams, Executive Manager Dr. Harold 
Stonier and the staff of the American 
Bankers Association, Secretary Frank 
Warner and officers of the Iowa Bankers 
Association, and the Des Moines Clearing 
House Association. H. L. Horton, presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Clearing House 
Association, served as conference chairman. 


Analyzing Trend 
of Bank Deposits 


Although the year 1937 saw a downward 
trend in deposits, analysis of statements 
from the hundred largest commercial 
banks in the country reveals a number of 
notable exceptions. 

The nation’s fourth largest banking 
institution, the Bank of America, had a 
sain of deposits for the year of $58,401,997, 
ind was the only one of the “first ten” 
banks to show an increase. 

A gain in deposits of more than $3,200,- 
(00 was reported for the Cleveland Trust 
Company, the largest commercial bank 
and trust company in Ohio. This institu- 
tion moved up from 20th to 19th place 
among the nation’s largest commercial 


banks and advanced from 9th to 8th 
position among the trust companies. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
listed 29th in point of deposits, showed 
the only other gain among the thirty 
largest banks. he increase was slight, 
amounting to $797,912, and brought the 
total deposits to $210,118,022. 

Other deposit gains were made by the 
Public National Bank and Trust agg we E 
New York, and the San Francisco Bank, 
advancing them from 38th and 39th posi- 
tions to 35th and 36th rank in order of 
deposits. The only other advance among 
the first fifty banks in the country was 
made by the Detroit Bank, its gain of 
$5,692,908 bringing it from 46th to 42nd 
position. 

In the bracket containing the next fifty 
largest commercial banks in the country, 
fourteen institutions had a gain in deposits 
for 1937. They were: United States 
National Bank, Portland, Ore., deposit 
increase, $2,159,855; Marine Midland 
Trust Co., New York, $6,770,674; Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, $423,125; Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis, $1,139,809; California Bank, 
Los Angeles, $1,860,258; First National 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; $13,262,961; United 
States Trust Company, New York, $7,876,- 
082; Wilmington Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., $828,172; Commercial Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
$1,400,868; National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash., $2,005,645; Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus, O., $1,584,461; State 
Bank of Albany, Albany, N. Y., $9,718,809; 
Commonwealth Bank, Detroit, $4,203,064; 
and Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn.. $380,941. 


Favor Independent 
Comptroller’s Office 


Officers of national banks throughout 
the country are virtually unanimous in 
their belief that the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should be main- 
tained as an independent agency of the 
government, according to results of a 
survey on the subject made public by Russell 
G. Smith, president of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associ- 
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Register of Directors 
of the U. S. and Canada 


Listing more than 85,000 
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directors . . 
corporations . . 
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and Quarterly Cumulative 
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You will find it valuable in 
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Discover for yourself the 


new-business value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Factor speaks: 


Adversity was de- 
picted by the an- 
cient Persians as a 
grifin, a fabulous 
monster with wings, 
horns and claws. 
At Persepolis a fa- 
mous carving shows 
a king, typifying 
mankind, in deadly 
combat witha griffin 
and, in repelling its onslaught, lit- 
erally ‘‘taking the bull by the horns.” 

The modern factor enables the 
manufacturer or merchant to with- 
stand unfavorable conditions, and 
even put adversity to flight, by re- 
enforcement of working funds and 
elimination of credit losses. He does 
this without interfering with man- 


| agement or creating new capital ob- 
| ligations. 





“THE FACTOR’S ALMANAC” on request. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
1854 se 1938 : 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ation, and vice-president and cashier of 
the Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association in San Francisco. 

The survey was occasioned by current 
proposals being heard to consolidate the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
with some other agency of the government, 
under pending legislation calling for re- 
organization of the Federal Government. 
The purpose of the survey was to learn the 
attitude of the national banks, which are 
under the supervision of the Comptroller’s 
office, toward such a possible consolidation. 


Joint Stock Land 
Bank Liquidation 


Leading Banks Everywhere Are Using Aided by improved agricultural condi- 


a 2 and increased real —_ values, 

+ n° ° iquidation of joint stock land banks as 

KERR Changepoint Writing Equipment required by legislative action in 1933 has 

7 , ee , progressed so that the banks have now 

you are interested in giving your customers better writ- * : 

: ; : : - ae disposed of about 60 per cent of their 

ae eae ing equipment and at the same time saving money on writing assets and have retired 66 per cent of their 
paar ye ry , supplies, permit our representative to call. You can then give 


outstanding bonds and notes payable. 
Otis KERR PENS a trial and ask any additional informa- Total assets of the forty-six banks in 


a a er tion desired. Your inquiry will in no way obligate you. operation May 1, 1933, were $492,638,952, 

| N.Y., March 3rd and 4th. het the total assets ang Rin en 

a OY, ass anks remaining in operation December 

fe te heer ay SNe CHANGEPOINT Sountain lod Va. 31, 1937, were 195,790,575, according to 

Voaktheateh | figures supplied by W. E. Rhea, Deputy 
W. K. KERR PEN CO.,rvutsa, oxtanoma Land Commissioner. 

The bonds and notes payable of the 
forty-six banks in operation May 1, 1933, 
amounted to $419,810,184. The funds 
obtained through liquidation since that 
date have been used primarily to retire 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE this indebtedness, so that on December 31, 


1937, bonds and notes payable of the 
7 CREDIT BANK * ris ey re f banks in operation 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 


















































Real Income 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal Shows Decline 
and Local Taxes PE - . i , ; 
; - 4 Consumer “real income”’ fell nine cents 
i he eee on the dollar in December, so that on 
nuary 1, , . an rs. John 
Consolidated debentures are the Public found themselves with only ninety- 
joint and several obligation of one cents of “spending power” instead of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate the —* worth 4 at their —_ 
Credit Banks. mand a year ago. is was recently 
Eligible up to six months’ ma- Willingness alone is not enough revealed in a consumer’s study made by 
turity for purchase by the Federal for good Insurance Service. Investors Syndicate. 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable Experience and training are Cash income fell six cents on the dollar, 
for fif 8 compared to that of December, 1936 
as collateral security for fitteen just as necessary. Employers r red ’ ’ 
day loans to member banks of ae ep ge ig - = —— —_ —_ three cents on the 
2 IR System. ware 6 Oe mh years oe ollar, the study explains. ; 
Ce soliden d sted “ legal fresh in outlook. The result is The wage earner was hardest hit by the 
| mag micinsincethy songs a Seon that policyholders of its Work- decline, receiving only eighty-six cents in 
in the State of New York men’s Compensation, Public December for every dollar he got a year 
Eligible as security for all Sdu- Liability, Automobile and al- et, ee, ee ee ee 
: t lied forms of Insurance receive cents on t 1€ ollar, while salaries showe 
ciary, trust, and public funds held , a cut of seven cents. 
under the authority or control unusually competent service In his living costs, rent pinched John 
of officers of the United States. as well as complete safety and Public’s pocketbook most. Landlords got 
These debentures have been ap- maximum protection. $1.08 against $1.00 a year earlier. Other 
proved as security for deposits expenses showed a down trend, the con- 


of postal savings funds. EMPLOYERS MUTUAL sumers’ — states, although the move- 
‘ ; ' t was slight. 
c= LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. | | ™™ “#5 sls 


ad HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Bank Celebrates 
CHARLES R. DUNN ° 70th Anniversary 
FISCAL AGENT 


For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks Branch offices in the principal Intimately identified with agriculture 


. cities of the Middle West. Con- . Piece: ; a 
31 Nassau Street © New York City sult your Telephone Directory since the days when the extension of rail 


roads westward first brought prominence 
to Chicago as a market and meat packing 
center, the Live Stock National Bank of 


ee Chicago will celebrate the 70th anniversary 
LETTER FILES 56¢ ss Potd OKLAHOMA of its founding on March 12. 
Eliminate bundled records. Use it T In contrast to resources of $240,000 
storage files priced low enough to Wines BIL MORE near the end of its first year, the bank 
include all your inactive records. > it: OKLAHOMA CITY today points to resources of $27,000,000 
aaa AB my age este Lage “i iy A sulficient number of rooms are with depositors and direct representatives 


quantity. Hy —- throughout most of the middle west. It is 
Binders, as lowas $2.00 per dozen ve correspondent for nearly 500 country banks 
For complete list, write direct tc er 


engaged in various phases of agricultural 
C. F. KAPPES, 59 S. 15th St., Pittsburgh, Pa banking. 
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of j Los Angeles. A report from Gardner tion, containing an outline of all important 
& x Turrill, president of the Los Angeles City taxes, namely, Federal and State income 
and County School Savings Association, taxes, Federal capital stock, excess profits, 
rt discloses that $1,563,000 was on deposit social security, and miscellaneous taxes, 
1e in the accounts of 64,200 school youngsters 
y at ee end ¢ et A seven-year sere | 
t, in the number of new accounts openec 
4 be oo ~ bt quarter of bed ig nl A SELECT SCHOOL © 
t. with 6, initial deposits being made by , : ‘ ‘ 
1e the students during the period. Ame tama eb a 
re Deposits as of December 31, 1937, Seine oe teen aula. 
ye showed an increase of $123,688 or 8.6 per prone suet. Quail 
n. cent over December, 1936. During the b pe where al cucteial sebieieb. 
closing half of 1937, interest earned by y - = 
: nence. You can choose between 
school savings accounts amounted to Gen snieeaieel d i pe” 
approximately $15,000. nd f We i = porta: ° York 
Los Angeles County school savers lead ig Hise : ee . moh a 
, the nation in the average amount of a y- oa *§ et adie pani 
li- deposits, according to Mr. Turrill. The = - ik anata ” wd 
pai per capita account at the end of the year ta ian 9 
as amounted to $24.35. : THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
oa Member banks of the school savings | 299National Press Bidg., FOR 
ah association include Bank of America, | WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ir California Bank, Citizens National Trust | 251 Park Aven. C/ECRETARIES 
Ir and Savings Bank, Security First-National | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: Bank, Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Cy i — - —_ ~— 
> Bever ills National Bank and Trust 
ne Live Stock National Bank of Chicago Coaman. Burbank State Bank, Compton VISUALIZE your F ollow-Ups ! 
er National Bank, Farmers and Merchants . 
to I el booklet th h Bank of Gardena, Farmers and Merchants Let Graffco Signals tell you 
ty eae gga manag ne 2 at photo- Bank of Watts, Santa Monica Commercial when notes, mortgages, interest pay- 
graphically contrasts civic and industrial and Savings Sica aon Vasenana Wnkianal ments, vault rentals, etc., are due. No 
he highlights of seventy years ago and today, Bank . matter what type of record you use, 
33, the bank traces its influence in many ‘ there is a Graffco Signal especially 
ds important business fields. Several rare designed for it. 
at sangre gary of early scenes are published Among | iets wane 
for the first time. : | ; 
1 ee ee New Book Offerings | SC Waite us for 
he Record Set . 1938 be DIARY — i ee pa ucken . 
on : rentice-Hall, Incorporated. 70 Fift . : 
In School Savings ; Avenue, New York, N. Y. $6. 76 Washburn Ave., 
Early lessons in thrift are being absorbed This book, now in its thirteenth annual | Cambridge, 
enthusiastically by the school children of edition, is a compendium of tax informa- | Mass. 
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ear 
ine 
wed 
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rs Li devel 
her OOKING FORWARD to deve opments 
‘on- ‘ , 
ve- for 1938, we have recently published a folder entitled, 
93 yP 
“The Outlook for Municipal Bonds” which will be of 
value to Bankers, Trust Officers, and others interested 
oo in this type of bonds. It presents a careful study, briefly 
rail- 
ion stated, of important influencing factors in the municipal 
‘ of The Wall Street Journal, . ‘ . . 
ary Jounary 4, 1998 bond market. Without obligation, write for leaflet Bc-38. 
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———————— State corporation and sales taxes, Federal 

and State estate and inheritance taxes, and 

Federal and State gift taxes. Its diary 
section embraces all important tax dates 
for the forty-eight States of the United 
States, the Federal Government and the 
TR ADITION ALLY District of Columbia. Its inheritance tax 
charts will be of considerable use to those 
who come in contact with the settlement 


A BANKERS’ BANK * CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS, Na- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAIL- 
ROAD AND _ UTILITIES COMMIS- 
SIONERS. The State Law_ Reporting 
a a ; 7 Company. 30 Vesey Street, New York, 
THe Cuase National Bank is traditionally N. Y. $6. 


a bankers’ hank The proceedings of the 49th annual con- 
a bankers bank. vention of the association held at Salt Lake 
. x cr “A City, Utah, August 31 to September 3, 
Krom inception, one of its guiding policies has make up the contents of this book. Sub- 
: jects covered include: Regulation of 

been the development of correspondent bank- securities issues, Rural electrification, As- 
: : ‘ ; sessment of the cost of regulation on util- 
ing relations. For years it has served thousands ities, Federal Motor Carrier Act, The 
es ap Railroads, Regulation of utilities, Utility 
of the country’s leading banks. accounting practice, Reports of committees. 

: oa 580 pages. 


a : ' : ’ WHERE THE SCIENCE OF BANK- 
The Chase is outstanding because of ING BEGINS. Survey compiled by John 
, + ee * ns Lge ———— 

_ oi ats, ce ae : : vertisers Association, 1 S. LaSalle 
the efficient way in which it handles the Street, Chicago, Ill., or Mr. McCann. 
routine daily transactions of its corre- — Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y. 


,' ; An analysis of present economic trends 
spe ndents. in America and opportunities for banks 
ag, . ie a : in the field of public relations, particularly 
—the friendly cooperative spirit of its official in educational programs promoting the 
7 | habit of thrift and accumulation of savings. 
| Influences which have entered into com- 
| petition with banks in providing economic 
| education and guidance are discussed. 
| One important section of the survey 
| reviews the complete history of thrift 
> the United —- as — with 
ee oe ecient sti Nie? i the progress in Europe. e report 
its value in many matters where its size, | also contains the first national survey of 
prestige and connections are important to | peed ger por de Be Rina of seen 
correspondents. | show numerous exhibits relating to financial 
education of and banking practice in this 

| country and abroad. 


T H E C H A S EF | Prompt Payments Made 


On Mortgage Loans 


N AT | O N AL RB A N K | Savings, building and loan associations 


a fewer home anette Sameer with 
their mortgage payments than at any 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | time since 1930, according to a study of 
—_— ; | reports presented at annual meetings. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Another encouraging sign, pointed out by 
the United States Building and Loan 
League, is the increasing value of homes 
over and above the debts for which they 
are mortgaged. 

Care in the selection of borrowers who 
could really afford to make monthly pay- 
ments out of income, and who were able 
to make a comparatively large down pay- 
ment as an evidence of sincerity of pur- 
pose, has been partly responsible for the 
promptness now being shown in making 
| payments to reduce the debt as well as in 
meeting the interest charges, in the opinion 


of Clarence T. Rice, Kansas City, first 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT | “s20iicies" 

Current — released by the league 

| ae cscs highly rr . 
Two reasons are cited by Mr. Rice for 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | the increasing value of the borrowers’ 
gay Mitt and ag - Rg 
oans on them. One is that the borrowers 
ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 3 RESOURCES EXCEED $400,000,000 | pay the savings, building and loan associ- 
| ations Per «id each month on _ the 
' amount of the debt, thus systematically 
| getting closer to a debt-free home. The 


other is that real estate values did improve 
UNUQUUUONNUUUUUNNUNUONOUUUENOUOUNOOOUUEOOOUCUOOOUOOOUUONOUOUEUOUEENOOUOUUUDOOEOUTREAENTTTMTNIHHTEH] | somewhat in 1937, 
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staff and its knowledge of credit, business and 
financial conditions in every section of the 


coun try. 
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Every other Monday Assistant Cashier Carroll F. Burton takes his turnin the territory 


Correspondent SERVICE 


The president of a bank in unusually close contact with his 
correspondent accounts tells what kind of service they like 


BOUT three times a week a 
country banker from Illinois or 
Missouri stops at my desk and 

makes approximately the same remark. 
It runs, “I’ve been wanting to tell you 
what a pleasure it is to have a man call 
on us who knows what the problem is 
in our bank and how you can help us 
with it.” And then, having thus regis- 
tered his opinion of that policy in 
which we differ most radically from a 
sreat many other banks with country 
accounts, he goes across the lobby to 
sit down with the vice-president or 
assistant cashier who handles his 
business. 

From time to time, at some meeting 
where bankers gather from a territory 
broader than that which we serve, we 


By 
OWEN J. SULLIVAN 


President, The National Stock Yards National 
Bank of National City, National 
Stock Yards, Illinois 


observe the other side of the medal. A 
country banker from outside our terri- 
tory, not knowing anything about our 
individual characteristics, will fall to 
talking with one of us. And he will get 
on the subject of account solicitation 
by the city banks, to which he looks. 
The tenor of these remarks is almost 
always the same: “It is funny that so 
many city banks keep sending us repre- 


sentatives who don’t know what a 
country bank does or needs or any- 
thing about the first-hand problems of 
the farmers that we serve. I certainly 
would feel a lot friendlier toward those 
banks if they had gumption enough to 
send a man who could talk our lan- 
guage and know how to tie his bank’s 
services into our particular needs.” 
This prevailing sentiment among 
country bankers is probably the reason 
why our bank originally developed its 
policy of sending out men who are 
familiar with the general problems of 
the country banker. Actually, we have 
been doing it for so long that the real 
beginning of the idea is lost in the fog. 
The reason why we continue doing it 
in this rather different way is to be 
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President Owen J. Sullivan greets a country banker 


found in the results that we have 
attained. 

Because the name and address of our 
institution may not be self-explanatory 


it is perhaps well to explain that we are 


the Stock Yards bank at the Stock 
Yards just across the river from 
St. Louis. Since this is one of the 


really large meat packing centers of 
the nation, we have the advantage of 
contact with many country banks 
whose customers ship animals into the 
local yards. This has inevitably led us, 
just as it leads every central stock- 
yards bank, into a volume of country 
correspondent accounts, and has given 
us a direction of thought leading to 
correspondent banking. 


HIS stockyvards business gives us 

certain real advantages of service to 
the country banks of our Federal Re- 
serve District, and we capitalize these 
advantages to the utmost. But the 
real secret of our success in the corre- 
spondent banking field is the type of 
solicitors we pul out to represent us, 
and the thoroughness with which we 
cover our territory. Our territory is 
the Eighth Federal Reserve District, 
which is the portions of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Mississippi naturally tributary to 
St. Louis—an excellent territory, but 
rather small. 

From this territory we have drawn 
total deposits of around $28,000,000. 
Of this volume, about 75 per cent 
comes from country banks, only 25 


per cent from commercial customers, 
personal accounts, government de- 
posits, and all the rest. It has the odd 
effect of giving us a lobby activity 
which looks like that of a bank with 
perhaps $2,000,000 of deposits. But 
you ought to see the size of our working 
departments! 

The regular official staff which we 
would require were it not for the 
country bank business consists of 
president, cashier, and an assistant 
cashier. The president handles execu- 
tive matters and loans, the cashier and 
assistant cashier handle the operating. 
In addition, though, we have two vice- 
presidents and two additional assistant 
cashiers. These are the country bank- 
ing staff, this is their job and their 
responsibility. 

We arbitrarily divide our territory 
into the district east and west of the 
Mississippi River, which happens to be 
a pretty fair division for convenience 
and also for size. In charge of solicita- 
tion of each of these districts is a vice- 
president. Each vice-president has as 
his assistant an assistant cashier. And 
let me make it clear that these are not 
just courtesy or prestige titles, these 
men are real bank officers who know 
their banking both from the country 
and from the city side of the fence. 
This is the essence of our plan, that all 
of them must be men of maturity, of 
wide experience, of full responsibility. 
Otherwise we should not be able to 
handle the country business in the 
manner we have found most effective. 


We have, then, these two units, one 
for Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, and one for Missouri and 
Arkansas. Each has its vice-president, 
each has its assistant cashier. In the 
bank at any time during the week you 
will find one man of each unit, usually 
the vice-president of one and the assist- 
ant cashier of the other. At the same 
time, the other two country bank men 
are out in the country, calling on 
banks. On Saturday morning they 
come in off the road. And next Mon- 
day the picture has reversed itself. The 
two men who spent last week at their 
desks are out in the country, the two 
who traveled last week are now at 
their desks. 


HUS we have one man traveling 

west of the Mississippi and one man 
traveling east of the Mississippi five 
days a week. This means a very inten- 
sive coverage. The bankers in Van- 
dalia and Hannibal can count on seeing 
one of our men every three months or 
so, Just in the routine of business. And 
if there is any reason for seeing them 
more frequently, we can arrange this 
without disrupting our schedules. 

Likewise, when a country banker 
drops in on us —we probably have four 
or five such calls on an average day — 
he is sure to find one of the men who 
regularly calls on him. If there is no 
obstacle in the way, he is likewise 
usually introduced to the other country 
bank man, and they talk things over 
for long enough to get really ac- 
quainted. In the course of a few years, 
therefore, the country banker gets to 
know all four of our country bank men, 
as well as becoming perhaps more 
casually acquainted with the rest of 
the official staff. And he knows that 
all four of these officers, more especially 
the two assigned to his state, are thor- 
oughly conversant with his institution, 
its statement, its problems, its more 
significant customers. Just try to 
estimate what this means in good will 
and confidence between our institution 
and his. 

What of the background of these 
country bank men of ours? Well, all 
four of them are home-grown products. 
They came up in our bank through 
operating jobs. All of them started as 
messengers—we need an _ unusually 
active messenger force because so much 
of our business is across the bridge — 
these officers came up through the 
transit, bookkeeping and auditing de- 
partments. All of them have held jobs 
all the way through the working de- 
partments. Their knowledge, as com- 
pared with that of the average repre- 
sentative who takes a quick run 
through the various departments in 
preparation for the job of representing 
a city bank on the road, is necessarily 


voluminous. It is much like that of a 
hotel manager who has come up 





few FY 
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BANKING SERVICE 


Most country bankers will recognize instantly the settings in these two pictures. 
The picture above shows the country banker, at the right, calling on the city 
bank. The picture below shows the country banker in his own bank bringing 
the city bank correspondent and a local borrower, at the right, together. 
The two pictures show three of The National Stock Yards National Bank’s four 
representatives, the fourth having appeared on page 7. The three are Vice- 
president Harold W. Kramer, above at left, Assistant Cashier Okey Miller, above 
center, and Vice-president John W. Minton, below at left 


through the kitchens and dining rooms, 
as compared with the assistant man- 
ager who has never worked anywhere 
except the front desk and the lobby. 
Incidentally, each one is more than 


35 years old. Besides knowing all 





there is to know about our own bank’s 
operations, they are necessarily expert 
in livestock financing because that is a 
specialty of any stockyards bank and 
they learned it along with their routine 
training years ago. 
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Furthermore, ‘they are intimately 
informed on how every operation in 
our bank ties into the operations of the 
country correspondent banks, and 
since they are pretty intelligent fellows 
they have managed during the years 
to accumulate a good deal of familiarity 
with exactly those problems arising in 
the region between city bank and 
country bank. I have stated that they 
have the authority and responsibility 
of their positions. This is important. 
We expect them to go into the field 
equipped to meet the customers’ re- 
quirements. If the proposition that 
comes up is unusually big or entirely 
unfamiliar to the road man he may 
call up and talk with me or one of the 
other officers and then he makes up his 
own mind and commits the bank ac- 
cordingly. But these telephone con- 
versations are rare—usually the man 
in the field takes full responsibility. 











WHETHER you are a city banker or 

a country banker, you can easily 
visualize the effect upon ourcorrespond- 
ent banks. They take our men seriously, 
they meet them on an equal footing as 
experienced bankers, with just a sus- 
picion of the respect that comes from 
representing a bank a good deal larger 
than the country bank. And, because 
of this attitude, the country banker 
ordinarily welcomes our man, talks 
over the local situation, does all such 
things instead of saying “hello’’ across 
the counter and in five minutes getting 
back to the day’s mail. 

One result was visible during the 
panic years preceding the bank hotiday. 
We got an abnormal volume of floans 
from the country institutions on our 
books, considerably more than our fair 
share. But —we had in the bank when 
each such request came in, an officer 
who knew the bank and the community 
and the entire situation. We loaned 
money to little banks that could not 
get credit anywhere else, and were told 
rather frankly by some of our colleagues 
in larger city banks that we would 
get an awful burning by our liberality. 
Mind you, we did not throw our cash 
around recklessly, but we were pretty 
generous with it —always on what we 
considered good security. We took 
only one loss on all of this panic loan- 
ing, and it was small. Actually, we had 
so much money loaned out that our 
earnings from interest were excellent. 
And we cemented so many friendships 
that it is doubtful whether those banks 
will even listen to competitive solicita- 
tion until the officers and directors of 
1932 shall have faded completely out 
of the picture. Let me emphasize 
again that we did not make these loans 
—and these friends —because we were 
open-handed good fellows, but because 
we had the close official contact that 
equipped us with authoritative knowl- 
edge and made us certain (See page 26) 
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HE subject of residence building 

is in the air. This is particularly 

true in Washington where this 
series of articles is being written. 
National associations of building ma- 
terial makers are erecting settlements 
of sample houses to show just how 
much of a home can be built for $1,500 
or $2,400 or $5,000. In Congress and 
elsewhere, frequent references to costs 
and wages and year-round income of 
building mechanics are ample indica- 
tion that the subject is at the fore- 
front of thinking in high places. 
Tangible evidence comes in the 1938 
Amendments to the National Housing 
Act, which somehow worked their way 
through to enactment despite the 
press of a great amount of other urgent 
legislation. 

If other evidence were lacking, it 
would be easy to prove the case by 
citing currently popular statistics on 
the housing deficiency. Unfortunately, 
no two authorities agree on these 
statistics, since no accurate figures 
exist as to the number of dwellings 
built annually in the United States. 
Reasonably dependable estimates exist, 
however, as to how many dwelling 
units have been constructed during 
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New Momentum 
for Home BurtpInc 


By 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


The first of three articles dealing with 
new FHA amendments, the current activity 
of savings and loan associations under a 
home building service plan, and a survey 
of bank opportunities for home financing 


Amendments to the National Housing Act 


the past eighteen years. What con- 
clusions you come to by using these 
figures are pretty largely a matter of 
your individual preferences. 

If you choose to assume that the 
five years 1922-1927, during each of 
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which more than 800,000 dwelling 
units were constructed, constitutes ap- 
proximately the normal rate of con- 
struction to meet the needs of our 
population, then you can project this 
line forward, combine the deficiencies 
since that time, and show that we 
are lacking better than 5,000,000 
dwelling units. If, on the other hand, 
you take the opposite viewpoint that 
the peak construction years were 
based not on needs of the population 
but rather on wild speculative hopes. 
if you allow for such subsequent 
negative factors as reduced immigra- 
tion, reduced migration from country 
to cities, slower rate of population in- 
crease, if you weight it all with con- 
siderations of the greater proportion 
of comparatively modern housing due 


1937 FIGURES 


Although complete figures for last 
year have not yet been compiled 
and the three charts in this article 
cover mortgage loans through 1936 
only, certain trends in 1937 are 
clearly marked. Referring to the 
size of loans in the chart at the left, 
there were slight changes in average 
value but the percentage of loans 
under $5,000 is still about 74 per cent 
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that shown in the center circle. 


to what was erected during the boom 
years, you can prove to your own 
satisfaction, if not that of your op- 
ponent, that there exists practically 
no shortage at all. 

The truth seems to lie in between. 
If there were any such crying need 
for new homes as the enthusiast be- 
lieves, common sense tells us that we 
should have been in the midst of a 
building boom ever since 1934 or 1935. 
If there were no deficiency of adequate 
living quarters, the curve would not 
have turned sharply upward in 1936 
and have continued upward in 1937 
despite numerous handicaps and a 
distinct let-down in the second half 
of the year. 

Unquestionably many families are 
living “‘doubled-up” who would prefer 
to have establishments of their indi- 
vidual own. Even more certainly, 
millions of families are living in run- 
down dwellings because houses of 
better sort are not available at costs 
they can pay. Stewart McDonald, 
Federal Housing Administrator, is 
unofficially reported to have remarked 
in dry Scotch fashion to an enthusiast 
of the we-need-five-million-homes 
school of thought, ““There don’t seem 
to be many people sleeping in the 
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Mortégaége lending opportunitiesare today predominately in the field of low-priced homes, although amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act open up new possibilities for large scale housing projects such as 
The above homes typify high construction standards now being stressed 


parks.” But, sitting as he does at 
the point where all statistics of housing 
and all of the different viewpoints 
come to a focus, he significantly thinks 
there is a need for good housing at 
reasonable costs and backs all activi- 
ties which may be trusted to pro- 
duce it. 

Just what does all of the building 
talk and legislation mean to the 
banker and to the building-and-loan 
executive? What does it amount to 
in terms of opportunities for more loans 
and more profitable loans? To what 
extent do changes in the trends and 
practices and laws compel the lender 
to show a greater interest in details 
which previously he has been inclined 
to ignore? 


[N the first place, the more houses 

built, the greater the opportunities for 
lending. The lender sits in the key 
position, since the first hurdle a 
building program must surmount after 
its conception is the banker’s judg- 
ment of its soundness as a prospective 
loan. The traditional American method 
of home financing is based on the 
banker, on the building-and-loan, the 
insurance company, and other original 
sources of first-mortgage money. Thus 


far, this method has maintained its 
first-place position. 

But the kind of lending has shifted 
tremendously. Instead of the old- 
fashioned lump-sum mortgage with 
lump-sum maturity, backed by per- 
haps a second-mortgage or a sales 
contract with monthly maturities con- 
tinuing until the whole should be 
reduced to the conventional 50 per 
cent of value of property, we see today 
an ever-increasing proportion of loans 
being made for larger original per- 
centages and for longer terms. 

It made very little difference to the 
old-time mortgage lender how well 
the house was planned, or whether it 
was built of the right materials 
properly used. To be sure, he watched 
to see that the builder did not skimp 
to the point of structural insecurity. 
But, with a loan of only 50 per cent 
and a tradition of continuing rise in 
real estate values, he seemed to stand 
little chance of losing on a good loan. 

With longer terms, and larger ori- 
ginal loans, the lender has a very real 
stake in the marketability, and the 
permanence, of the house. He is 
necessarily concerned with such details 
as wood-burning fireplaces and double- 
drain kitchen sinks, with wooden 
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versus composition shingles and tile 
versus slate roofs. If the house is 
unsatisfactory enough to unsettle the 
original purchaser’s desire to own it, the 
lender may find himself with a slightly 
used structure from which he must 
get 87 per cent of the original cost or 
face a write-off. If the house does not 
withstand the ravages of time and 
weather, it may conceivably fall into 
such disrepair at the end of some years 
that the bank (or the investor to 
whom the bank sold the loan) may 
find itself owning, an old house on 
which the mortgage is greater than 
the market value. Therefore, modern- 
minded bankers are watching a lot 
of facts that were previously never in 
their minds. 


NE such banker, the officer whose 

duties include real estate loans fora 
suburban bank near a great city, is 
an inveterate reader of all the facts he 
can obtain about different types of 
materials and construction. As part 
of his job, he drives around his own 
town and the neighboring communities 
every once in a while and stops to 
look over each house under construc- 
tion. “If we are financing it, I need 
to know how it is getting along and 
how well it is being built,” he explains. 
“But, even if the owner is putting it 
up on a cash basis, I know there is a 
good chance that within five or ten 
years somebody will come to us and 
want a loan on the structure. I know 
a dozen houses that have gone up in 
the past vear within five miles of our 
bank —well, I hope nobody ever comes 
asking us to loan on them, but if they 
do they’ll have to go out again without 
the loan. Some of the houses violate 
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such basic rules as adequate double- 
headers at the second-floor line. Others 
are getting inferior materials and poor 
workmanship. It won’t show when 
the house is finished, but after a few 
years the owner will have plenty of 
grief. We in our bank do not purpose 
to be either the owner or the fellows 
who sold the mortgage to the man who 
eventually has to foreclose on such a 
house. We don’t talk about it, we 
don’t tell the builder what we think 
unless he asks us. But we have the 
facts where they will bob up if the 
question of loaning ever arises.” 

Most significant of recent develop- 
ments in the field of mortgage, and 
other, lending on homes is the recent 
set of amendments to the National 
Housing Act, the law under which the 
Federal Housing Administration exists 
and operates. Even though more mort- 
gages are made outside the FHA than 
within its insurance provisions, no- 
body can reasonably deny that it has 
been primarily responsible for the 
prevailing trends in mortgage lending. 
Therefore, any major change in FHA 
laws, regulations, and practices will 
almost surely influence the bulk of 
housing loans. 

The two changes in the law that 
have received the greatest volume of 
publicity are the permissible increases 
in percentage of valuation and term 
of years of a mortgage. Previously 
the mortgage could not exceed 80 per 
cent of the appraisal, nor could the 
mortgage run for longer than twenty 
years. This has been changed to 
permit, for the time being, loaning 90 
per cent of appraised valuation on a 
house up to $6,000, or on that portion 
under $6,000 of a house valued up to 


$10,000. Also, if a mortgage on a 
new home does not exceed $5,400 it 
may now run twenty-five years. 

Certainly there has been a good deal 
of misgiving apparent among bankers 
even as to the 20-year term. The 
impression yielded by casual talks 
among FHA approved lending agencies 
would be that not many loans were 
made for either 80 per cent or for 20 
years. Yet examination of the FHA 
figures on actual results indicates that 
these limits have been approached on 
a sizable proportion of all loans. Of 
all loans insured by the FHA, 43 per 
cent have to date been for from 76 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the valuation. 
And 57 per cent of the loans have been 
for terms of from 17 to 19% years 
(the way the law has hitherto read 
has made 191% years the practicable 
limit). It therefore seems reasonable 
to guess that a substantial proportion 
of loans will be offered by lenders for 
FHA insurance for amounts and term 
approaching the newly authorized 
limits. 


‘THIS aspect of the amendments is, 

however, of comparatively small im- 
portance, considered only by itself. 
Its attention-getting value has been 
out of all proportion to its significance. 
What gives it a potential significance 
far beyond this, however, is when it is 
read in connection with the revised 
Title III of the act. 

Under the original National Hous- 
ing Act of 1934, Title III was con- 
cerned with setting up National Mort- 
gage Associations which could purchase 
mortgages, and sell to the investing 
public its own debentures secured by 
these mortgages. The law (See page 27) 


Although the charts below, as of 1936, show a large proportion of long-term loans, the 1937 trend 
has been toward an even higher percentage of mortgage loans extending from seventeen to twenty 


years. 


More than half of the loans now represent from 76 to 80 per cent of the property valuation 
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ASHINGTON «445: 


New provisions of National Housing Act... Small business 
men cite credit needs at conference in Washington. .. Gold 
sterilization policy change and Treasury financing plans 


By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


New Housing Regulations 


Revised regulations for banks and other lending institu- 
tions were issued by the Federal Housing Administration 
almost immediately after President Roosevelt signed the 
amendments to the national housing act on February 3, and 
the expanded program of government insurance for private 
loans for residential construction got under way at once, 
for in spite of the long delay during which the bill was 
pending in Congress most of the major new provisions were 
settled long before enactment. 

The most important changes in the law are: revival, 
until July 1, 1939, of Title I, under which the government 
insures lending institutions against loss on short-term 
property improvement loans, with some changes from the 
old plan; elimination of the service charge and reduction 
in the insurance premium on long-term mortgages; more 
liberal provision for insured mortgages on small homes; a 
new provision for farm home mortgages; important amend- 
ments and new provisions relating to the financing of 
group housing projects and apartment houses; and liberal- 
ized and expanded powers for national mortgage associ- 


ations which may be organized to buy and sell insured 
mortgages. 

In general, the machinery of Title I is similar to that 
existing prior to April 1, 1937, and with which some 7,000 
lending institutions are familiar, except that the guarantee 
no longer covers loans for the purchase and installation of 
machinery and equipment such as refrigerators and store 
fixtures but includes heating and plumbing equipment built 
into a structure. Loans for the improvement of existing 
property, residential, commercial, or institutional, may be 
made up to $10,000 each, except that loans above $2,500 
must receive the individual approval of the FHA, and any 
approved institution making loans of this type in the 
prescribed form is automatically guaranteed against losses 
up to 10 per cent of the aggregate amount advanced on all 
such loans. All financial institutions which held a contract 
of insurance under the original Title I are automatically 
approved under its revival, and the FHA is prepared to 
issue such contracts to other lending institutions. Loans 
may not extend longer than five years and thirty-two days, 
and except loans made to persons whose income is derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities, must be repaid 
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Confusion reigned at the opening session of the small business men’s conference, as this scene indicates. 
More liberal extension of credit was a primary appeal of the delegates, who expressed a preference for 
loans from their local banks and asked legislation to make it easier for banks to extend financial aid 


in monthly installments. The maximum interest must not 
exceed the equivalent to $5 discount per $100 original 
face amount of a one-year note to be paid in equal monthly 
installments, although a straight interest plan may be 
substituted for the usual discount schedule provided the 
total charges do not exceed these figures. 

A new feature is extension of Title I guarantees to 
loans made for new structures. Such loans may not exceed 
$2,500 per single piece of property, such as a dwelling, 
barn, garage, wayside stand, gasoline station, etc. When 
loans of this type are made for the construction of dwellings, 
however, they may have a maturity not in excess of ten 
years and thirty-two days, the amount of interest may not 
exceed the equivalent of $3.50 discount for $100 original 
face amount of a one-year note to be paid in equal monthly 
installments. This new type of guaranteed loan is intended 
primarily for persons who live on farms or in rural areas 
or in the marginal zones surrounding the larger cities where 
the standards established by the mutual mortgage insurance 
system are not applicable. 

The most important changes in Title II, the mutual 
mortgage insurance system, are the reductions in the cost 
to the borrower and the more liberal provisions for small 
home mortgages. The annual service charge of one-half 
of 1 per cent which lending institutions formerly were per- 
mitted to charge has been discontinued on mortgages in- 
sured since February 3, but will continue on mortgages 
insured prior to that date. The mortgage insurance 
premium of one-half of 1 per cent will henceforth be applied 
to the outstanding balance of the principal instead of to 
the original face value of the mortgage, and this change 
affects existing mortgages as well as those insured since 
February 3. The maximum annual carrying charge is 
thus 5'% per cent, which is a saving of approximately 
three-fourths of 1 per cent a year on mortgages of more 
than $5,400 as compared with the old plan. Mortgages 
of this type, as in the past, may cover structures designed 
to house from one to four families, may run up to $16,000, 
and must not exceed 80 per cent of the appraised value 
of the property. 

New provisions apply to small cost single dwellings, 
the construction of which is begun after February 3, 1938, 
(or between January 1, 1937, and February 3, 1938, and 
which have not been sold or occupied since completion). 
On houses valued up to $6,000, mortgages will be insured 


up to 90 per cent of the appraisal and may extend up to 
twenty-five years. Previously the mortgage could not 
exceed 80 per cent of the appraisal nor run for more than 
twenty years. On homes valued up to $10,000, a 90 per 
cent loan for twenty-five years may be extended on the 
first $6,000 of valuation, the balance to be financed by a 
mortgage not exceeding 80 per cent of the remaining 
valuation nor running more than twenty years. 

On the lower cost dwellings, up to $6,000, the insurance 
charge is one-quarter of 1 per cent on the outstanding 
principal, as compared with one-half of 1 per cent charged 
on all other mortgages. This special low insurance pre- 
mium charge will extend only until July 1, 1939. 


Loans to Small Business 


Complaints that small business enterprises are unable 
to obtain sufficient capital and credit are being given close 
study by administration officials and several proposals 
have been made for legislation to provide new lending 
machinery. The study has been under way for some time, 
but was brought to the fore by the conference of smaller 
business men which met in Washington early in February 
and which listed more liberal credit as one of the greatest 
needs of small business at the present time. These smaller 
business men, however, did not ask for direct Federal 
financial aid except as a last resort. They expressed a pref- 
erence for loans from their local banks and asked legislation 
to make it easier for banks to extend this type of credit. 

Two bills have recently been introduced in Congress to 
establish new government corporations to extend inter- 
mediate industrial credit. One of these, by Representative 
Herman P. Kopplemann of Connecticut would create the 
“Intermediate Industrial Credit Corporation” as an instru- 
mentality of the United States with power to issue deben- 
tures and make direct loans for business purposes, or to 
discount or purchase paper representing industrial loans 
made by banks or other financial organizations for periods 
of between six months and five years. The other bill, in- 
troduced by Representative Chauncey W. Reed of Illinois, 
would create the “United States Industrial Insurance Cor- 
poration” to insure bank loans for a wide variety of com- 
mercial purposes up to 80 per cent of their realizable value. 
Neither of these bills has yet received administration en- 
dorsement, but they illustrate the current interest in the 
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demand for liberal business credit. Another suggestion 
under discussion is a plan under which local banks could 
underwrite the floating of securities by smaller business 
enterprises in their localities. There already exists com- 
paratively new machinery whereby reserve member banks 
may discount certain types of commercial loans with the 
Federal Reserve banks, and both the Federal Reserve banks 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are authorized 
to make direct loans to business in cases where local bank 
credit is not available, but none of these procedures have 
been widely used and business men complain that they are 
too complicated and costly to be of much value. The 
temporary revival of Title I of the Federal Housing Act, 
under which the FHA guarantees bank loans for moderniz- 
ing commercial buildings and equipment, may remove 
some of the demands for new lending machinery, but ad- 
ministration financial experts are known to be studying the 
entire field of business credit, and at the suggestion of SEC 
officials a committee of investment bankers has begun an 
investigation of possible methods for assisting smaller 
business enterprises to obtain local financing. 

The resolutions on credit adopted by the conference of 
small business men are of particular interest to bankers 
because of the preference expressed for local bank credit 
and the request that the government remove restrictions 
hampering the further extension of such credit. The resolu- 
tions of this body which were presented to the White House 
declared it to be apparent that smaller enterprises are at a 
serious disadvantage compared with larger corporations, in 
securing fixed or working capital; that credit and capital 
must be made more easily available to smaller enterprises 
at reasonable cost, which includes the rate of interest as well 
as the expense of arrangement for such credit or capital; that 
it is desirable that working capital shall be secured through 
loans or through increasing the flow of private capital in the 
smaller businesses; that small business finds it increasingly 
difficult to procure loans for current operations through now 
existing banking channels; and that new procedure and 
facilities for granting such small loans, and means for en- 
couraging the investment of private capital, are essential to 
the preservation of freedom of opportunity in American 
business. 


Treasury Financing 


The recent change in the Treasury’s gold sterilization 
policy partially meets the current demand to use a portion 
of the government’s huge stock of gold to pay operating 
expenses. It will prevent the debt from increasing as 
rapidly as it otherwise would, and will have a moderate 
inflationary effect on credit by increasing excess reserves 
of member banks. The plan provides that the first $100,- 
(0,000 of new gold acquired during any quarter will be 
paid for by issuance of gold notes, and only acquisitions 
above that figure will be placed in the inactive fund and 
paid for through the sale of discount bills, while gold 
exports will be drawn from the inactive fund. If gold 
imports remain at their present relatively low rate the 
sterilized fund may not grow and may actually decrease. 
This means the treasury’s cash balance will be augmented 
and it will be relieved of the necessity for borrowing to 
buy new gold. Federal Reserve officials approve the plan 
as providing a moderate increase in credit which banks can 
make available to business without resort to further open 
market operations or reserve percentage changes by the 
Reserve System. 

The only new securities which the Treasury plans to 
issue to the public in the near future is the series of discount 
bills to be sold weekly during March and to mature shortly 
after the June 15 quarterly income tax payments are re- 
ceived. Each issue will total $50,000,000, and the series 
will continue until $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 has been 
raised, the exact amount to be determined by the amount 
of income tax payments received on March 15. 
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Specific Suggestions by Small 
Business Men 


Following are three recommendations made by 
small business men at their recent conference at 
Washington as a means of facilitating the extension 
of capital and credit loans: 


“1. Establish a procedure for the purpose of en- 
couraging and facilitating loans to smaller busi- 
nesses, including provisions for loans on inventories 
and accounts receivable on machinery and equip- 
ment and on buildings, with provision for the con- 
sideration of character as a prime factor in conjunc- 
tion with the ability to pay. 


‘2. Inaugurate and promote such legislation as 
may be needed to accomplish such a program 
through the existing banking system, preserving the 
freedom of action and judgment of the national and 
state banks and providing substantial protection 
with respect to the principal of such loans to na- 
tional and state banks within reasonable restriction. 
Such legislation should also provide that loans 
against fixed assets be subject to retirement within 
a period related to the reasonable life of the assets 
acquired; that a rate of interest which will not be 
burdensome but which will return a reasonable 
profit to the banks be applied to such loans; that the 
possibility of rediscounting such loans at a moderate 
cost above the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank be provided under reasonable restrictions; that 
a greater facility for the granting of character loans 
of a nominal amount be provided. 


**3. Although the foregoing plan for loans by 
national and state banks is preferred, because of the 
excessive expense and difficulty of securing loans for 
smaller businesses from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as an alternative we ask that there be 
provided for the smaller businesses of the United 
States an inexpensive method of securing loans for 
the purchase of inventory, machinery and equip- 
ment, and for the construction of buildings through 
an agency which may be designated by or created by 
Congress. Representatives of such an agency should 
be established in a substantial number of key cities, 
to the end that such an agency may be easily acces- 
sible to all smaller business enterprises and that 
such representatives of the agency be committees of 
successful local business men familiar with the indus- 
tries and businesses of the areas which they serve.”’ 


























In addition, the Treasury will continue for an indefinite 
period to sell $50,000,000 of discount bills to refinance equal 
amounts coming due each week. The March income tax 
receipts will largely be used to meet the maturity of $500,- 
000,000 in Treasury discount bills which have been arranged 
to fall due at that period and to pay the quarterly interest 
on the public debt. An issue of $455,000,000 of Treasury 
three per cent notes falls due on March 15 and these will 
probably be refunded through an exchange offering. Unless 
unforeseen events cause a drop in government revenues or a 
sharp increase in expenditures, the only securities issued to 
the public after March will be to refund outstanding issues. 
Although the budget for the coming fiscal year forecasts an 
increase in the public debt of approximately $1,000,000,000, 
it is estimated now that more than this amount of govern- 
ment securities will be purehased for the social security 
reserve fund and other government trust funds. 
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‘Lospacco Crop 


By 
WILLIAM H. NEAL 


Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 





A “hand” of cured tobacco leaf 
ready for the auction market. It 
must be gathered at just the right 
moment to assure proper quality 


Tobacco cultivation requires re- 
lentless effort. It calls for continual 
hoeing, plowing, spraying and top- 
ping. Above is a grower amid a 
typical field of ripening tobacco 











The growing, marketing and manufacturing 
of tobacco is a billion dollar enterprise —and 
from seed to smoke, banks play an important 
role in financing the process at every turn 


r e auctioneer intones his cease- 
less chant. Buyers, moving 
slowly alongside piles of golden 

leaf neatly arranged row upon row, 
stoop to inspect the offerings, and place 
their bids by lifting an eyebrow or 
raising a finger. Growers crowd for- 
ward to watch the prices. 

In this unique and dramatic fashion 
one of the country’s leading crops is 
marketed. Tobacco is the largest 
major crop in the world to be sold at 
public auction. The value of the leaf is 
so largely affected by slight differences 
in color, texture and curing that proces- 
sors require their buyers to inspect 
personally each parcel they purchase. 

The opening of the auction season is 
the signal for business revival in all 
tobacco growing districts. Beginning 
the last of July in Georgia, moving 
northward into South Carolina and 
eastern North Carolina in August, 
thence northwestward to Piedmont, 
North Carolina, and Virginia in Sep- 
tember, and by December into Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, the auction opening 
dates advance with the ripening, cur- 
ing and grading season. Opening prices 
are eagerly awaited, for they are the 
barometer of the season’s business. 

The banker’s part in moving the 
tobacco crop, while no less important, 
is somewhat different from that played 
in marketing many other crops, par- 
ticularly cotton, where warehouse re- 
ceipts and bills of lading are so com- 
monly used. Loans are made to tobacco 
growers, warehousemen, dealers and 
manufacturers, but usually upon open 


note or crop lien, seldom against re- 
ceipts for tobacco stored in bonded 
warehouses. This is due to the fact 
that the crop is marketed within a 
relatively short time and most of it 
passes directly from grower to manu- 
facturer. 

Each year the growing, marketing 
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Warehouse auction scene, showing bidding in progress. 


and processing of tobacco and the 
manufacture of tobacco products adds 
billions to the nation’s trade. The 1937 
crop will put nearly 300 million dollars 
into the pockets of the farmers. United 
States manufacturers turned out last 
year nearly a billion dollars worth of 
tobacco products, including 162 billion 
cigarettes. The Federal Government 
collected $563,000,000 in revenue taxes 
on tobacco, enough to supply spending 
money for a few days. 


OBACCO, of one variety or another, 

is grown in at least 20 states, but 
most of the crop is produced in the 
Southeast, with North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee leading. The bright, flue- 
cured types are grown chiefly in the 
Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia, while 
the burley crop comes largely from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. These are 
the principal types of domestic leaf 
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onlookers comprise the group 


used in cigarettes and in smoking and 
chewing tobaccos. 

In North Carolina tobacco is king of 
crops and of industry as well. Here 
field and factory meet, adding diver- 
sity to the state’s well balanced 
economy. 

More tobacco is grown in North 
Carolina than in any other state — more 
than a third of the nation’s annual 
crop, or over 500 million pounds. North 
Carolina produces more cigarettes, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, trans- 
ports and exports more leaf than any 
other state. The annual value of the 
state’s tobacco industry output is ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. Farmers of 
the state received $150,000,000 for 
their 1937 crop, second largest return 
in history. 

Winston-Salem, home of Camel 
cigarettes, Prince Albert smoking to- 
bacco, and other nationally known 
brands, leads the state in the manufac- 
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Check received by grower following sale of tobacco 


Auctioneer, buyers, warehousemen, growers and 


ture of tobacco products and is also 
one of the largest markets for the sale 
of leaf tobacco. In 1937 farmers sold 
in Winston-Salem 52 million pounds of 
tobacco and received 10 million dollars 
for their leaf. Lucky Strike cigarettes 
are made at Reidsville, North Carolina 
and Chesterfields at Durham, although 
unlike Camels, only a portion of these 
brands is manufactured in North 
Carolina. A number of factories 
throughout the state produce smoking 
and chewing tobacco, cigars and snuff. 

Louisville, Kentucky, and Richmond, 
Virginia, are among other important 
tobacco manufacturing centers. 

It costs money to plant, grow, mar- 
ket and manufacture such a crop, and 
from seed to smoke, banks of the 
tobacco sections aid the process at 
almost every turn. 

Tobacco growing requires infinite 
patience, skill and unrelenting effort. 
It is a 13 months’ crop, for before one 
year’s crop is sold, seed for next year’s 
crop must be planted. The nature of 
the work is such as to make the use of 
machinery impractical, and most of it 
therefore, has to be done by hand. 

Intensive cultivation, constant at- 
tention, and repeated handling during 
the curing process prevent large scale 
production. Unlike cotton, tobacco is 
grown in smaller fields, the acreage one 
farmer can handle being definitely 
limited. Large plantations devoted to 
tobacco growing are rare. 

Seed beds are sown in January, and 
by early spring when the plants are 
ready for transplanting the farmer has 
usually discussed his financing needs 
with his local community banker. He 
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needs money to buy fertilizer and em- 
ploy labor. Government lending 
agencies have taken over some of this 
business, but in most sections the 
grower still depends upon his banker 
for both money and counsel. 

The banker must know the farmer’s 
plans, how many acres he expects to 
cultivate, how much help he will need, 
and other facts about his requirements 
for the year. The farmer’s past record, 
his ability and his resources are matters 
of record in the bank’s credit files. If 
the previous season’s prices have been 
good, the farmer is apt to be highly 
optimistic and probably planning for a 
bigger and more expensive crop for the 
coming year. Here the banker exerts 
his influence to hold the grower within 
reasonable limits, thus providing a 
stabilizing influence in crop control. 

If the grower is a man of good paying 
record and some means, loans may be 
advanced on the basis of his financial 
statement. In other cases he may 
borrow on a crop lien, chattel mortgage 
or other security. 

After the fertilizer is paid for and 
the plants are in the field, the farmer’s 
financial needs are not likely to be 
heavy until the crop begins to mature, 
a period of about four months. Mean- 
while, the growing crop demands all 
of his time and attention, hoeing, 
plowing, spraying, plucking voracious 
worms, topping—all with an ever 
anxious eye on the weather. 

As the plants gradually mature, the 
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leaves must be gathered at just the 
right time to assure proper quality. 
Flue-cured tobacco is gathered as it 
ripens by stripping the bottom leaves 
first and working to the top of the stalk 
as the ripening process progresses. The 
leaves are hauled in wooden sleds to 
the curing barns and are neatly ar- 
ranged on sticks and prepared for 
curing. The barn is filled with these 
loaded sticks and fires are lighted in 
the fireboxes. For three days, continu- 
ous heat must be maintained night and 
day at proper temperatures, beginning 
slowly and increasing each day until 
all moisture is driven from the leaves. 
Each leaf of tobacco must be handled 
by the farmer from five to nine times 
before it is ready for market, and this 
means increased employment of labor 
during curing season. 


BURLEY tobacco is gathered a stalk 

at a time and hung in open barns for 
air-curing. Other types are sun-cured 
and fire-cured, but the largest crops are 
the bright flue-cured varieties and the 
burley, which form the bulk of the leaf 
used in cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 

Since extra help is employed in the 
curing season the farmer usually calls 
on his banker for additional funds. 
Such loans are made for short periods 
of time to tide the farmer over until 
marketing begins. 

While growers are gathering and 
curing their crops, warehouse operators 
are also preparing for the opening of 


the auction markets. A tobacco ware- 
house is not necessarily a place where 
the product is stored, but rather where 
it is sold. Requirements are plenty of 
clear floor space and an abundance of 
natural lighting, as daylight is essen- 
tial for proper judging of color and con- 
tent of the leaf. 

In the six principal tobacco growing 
states there are 116 markets, that is, 
cities or towns where auctions are con- 
ducted. In the larger markets there 
may be eight or ten warehouses, and 
competition for the farmer’s patronage 
is keen, both between rival markets 
and between rival warehouses in each 
market. 

Again the banker aids the crop 
movement by assisting warehousemen 
in financing market operations. It re- 
quires considerable money to open and 
maintain a market, for all payments to 
farmers are made in cash. The ware- 
houseman advances the money imme- 
diately following the sale and collects 
from the purchasers a day or so later. 
Furthermore, during the course of a 
single day’s sales the warehouse oper- 
ator may buy considerable tobacco on 
his own account in order to protect his 
farmer patrons. He returns these pur- 
chases to the floor for sale the next day, 
but in the meantime he must put up 
the money for them. 

In the larger markets, from one to 
two million pounds of tobacco may be 
sold in one day, which means that 
from a quarter to a half (See page 32) 
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North Carolina holds first place in tobacco production and manufacturing. ’ 

For the raw material of one of the country’s biggest industries millions 
of Americans look to the tobacco farmers of this State. Including the receipts 
from tobacco sold by growers, and the value of the finished output of the 


factories located in the State, the industry runs into hundreds of millions 


Within our own borders are forty tobacco markets and nearly two hun- 
dred warehouses where farmers can take their product and sell it con- 
rs 2 * 
veniently at prevailing prices. Merchants, motor car dealers and many other 


Within the State, too, is ample bank credit to finance this vast machinery 
of production, manufacture, marketing and distribution that tobacco keeps 
in motion. Wachovia. with five offices in as many cities, furnishes seasonal 
funds to growers, warehousemen, buyers and manufacturers. In addition, 
it supplements local loan facilities in other cities when there is an oppor- 
tunity to couperate with local banks in supplying tobacco’s credit needs. 
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Newspaper advertisements published during the tobacco market season by Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
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The forum at Des Moines is believed to be the first ever held 


Deposttors Forums 


A report on the forum held at Des Moines and a summary of 
President Adams’ thoughts for carrying out the forum idea 


HE first depositors’ forum, held 

at Des Moines as a feature of the 

regional conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, marked the 
initial step in the fulfillment of one of 
President Orval Adams’ objectives. 

At the outset of his term, President 
Adams had stated a desire to in- 
augurate the depositors’ forum idea. 
It had been his feeling that banks 
have not yet fully accepted their 
responsibility of explaining the bank- 
ing function to the public. He feels, 
likewise, that the banks, serving as 
managers of the funds of depositors, 
have a common interest with deposi- 
tors in the earnings and purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

President Adams estimates that 
fully one-third of the entire population 
of the country is directly interested in 
the banking business. There are 
forty-four million savings depositors, 
millions of commercial depositors, 
thousands of stockholders, and other 
thousands employed by banking insti- 
tutions. This is the group that he 
would reach through depositors’ forums. 


Plans for the first of these at Des 
Moines were developed early in the 
year, The American Bankers Associ- 
ation working in co-operation with the 
Des Moines Clearing House and the 
Iowa Bankers Association to inform 
the public of the proposed meeting. 
This was accomplished both by news- 
paper advertising and by notices and 
admittance tickets placed in customers’ 
statements and other outgoing bank 
mail. 


ANKS participating in these mail- 

ings were the lowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company, Capital City 
State Bank, Central National Bank & 
Trust Company, Des Moines Bank & 
Trust Company, First Federal State 
Bank, Home Savings Bank, University 
State Bank, and the Valley Savings 
Bank. 

The Des Moines forum was held in 
Shrine Auditorium, with an estimated 
attendance of between 1,200 and 1,400. 
A suitable program had been planned, 
including music by the Argonne Post 


Band of Des Moines, and numbers by 
a Cappella Choir, Drake University, 
Des Moines. The meeting was opened 
by H. L. Horton, president of Des 
Moines Clearing House and of the Iowa- 
Des Moines National Bank. He was 
followed by President Adams, by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, and by the principal 
speaker, Dr. Adam §S. Bennion, assist- 
ant to the President, Utah Power and 
Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Bennion explained the various 
services offered by the banks, the 
duty of the bank to depositors and to 
loaning customers, the reasons why 
the current rate of interest on deposits 
is low, and included a substantial plea 
for. understanding between banks and 
the public. 

“The judgment of the men of 
America is sound when it rests upon 
enlightenment,” said Dr. Bennion. 
‘‘Americans are fair. Give them all 
the facts and there need be no fear of 
their conclusions.” 

Following the meeting, President 
Adams stated that he was cheered at 
the beginning made in (See page 30) 
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The 100 Largest Commercial Banks 


and Trust Companies in the United States 


Mi 








Listed in Order of Deposits an December 31, 





(Copyrighted 1938 by THE AMERICAN BANKER) 


1937 
1937 | 1937 
No. Name Dec. 31, 1937 No. Name Dec. 31, 1937 
1 Chase National Bank................... New York City. .$2,069,989,515 59 Indiana National Bank................. Indianapolis. ... . $110,545,154 
2 National City Bank.. ..New York City... 1,711,552,124 60 Northwestern Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co........Minneapolis.... . 109,056,839 
3 Guaranty Trust Co.... ..New York City. . 1,449,807,513 61 Bank of California, N. A................ San Francisco.... 108,797,395 
4 Bank of America N. T. & S.A... San Francisco... 1,357,378,756 62 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co... ...Philadelphia..... 104,145,512 
5 Continental Illinois Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co.. .Chicago......... 1,006,694,791 @ “Camee TOR. sin neck ec Rs Los Angeles..... 102,652,885 
6 First National Bank........... ..Chicago . 870,994,243 64 First National Bank in Dallas...........Dallas.......... 102,624,711 
7 Bankers Trust Co. .New York City.. 852,796,841 65 Corn Exchange Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.......Philadelphia..... 101,669,121 
8 Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co. ..New York City.. 831,259,130 66 First National Bank.................... Portland,Ore.... 100,629,579 
9 First National Bank... ..Boston.......... 615,939,169 67 Savings Banks Trust Co.. ...New York City.. 99,441,300 
10 Manufacturers Trust Co. _.New York City.. 610,292,530 68 Riggs National Bank...... ...Washington..... 95,059,922 
11 Security-First Nat'l Bank ..Los Angeles..... 575,323,504 69 Fifth Third Union Trust Co.............Cincinnati....... 93,801,680 
12 Irving Trust Co........ ....New York City.. 519,097,285 70 Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co..... ...Pittsburgh...... 92,266,510 
13. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. ..New York City.. 506,375,322. | 71 Commercial Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co..........New York City.. 92,096,040 
14 Bank of the Manhattan Co. ro ..New York City.. 504,800,925 | 72 First National Bank.. ea Pittsburgh...... 91,225,366 
15 First Nat'l Bk. of the City of New York .New York City.. 455,755,944 | 73 Manufacturers & Tholien Tr. Co “ee a 90,778,656 
16 National Bank of Detroit........ ..Detroit ......... 405,605,824 | 74 Mississippi Valley Trust Co............. ee 86,578,503 
17 J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co., N. Y.. Philadelphia 394,997,148 | 75 First National Bank of Atlanta.......... re 86,003,991 
18 Philadelphia National Bank... . .Philadelphia 370,312,761 | 76 United States Trust Co.. ....New York City.. 85,482,588 
19 Cleveland Trust Co. . Cleveland . 347,218,076 | 77 Toledo Trust Co.. ee ee 
20 New York Trust Co. .New York City.. 346,339,580 | 78 Merchants National Bank. .....Boston.......... 84,650,761 
21 Northern Trust Co.. . . .Chicago . 313,543,614 | 79 State Street Trust Co................... Boston.......... 83,690,017 
22 Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. ..New York City.. 292,526,346 80 First National Bank.................... Philadelphia..... 82,657,407 
23 Mellon National Bank . Pittsburgh . 276,688,486 81 Farmers Deposit National Bank.........Pittsburgh...... 79,155,522 
24 American Trust Co... ..San Francisco 265,508,089 82 Citizens & Southern Nat'l Bank.........Savannah....... 78,616,280 
25 Union Trust Co. Pittsburgh. . 235,449,329 83 Empire Trust Co.......... ....New York City... 76,076,573 
26 Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances, etc... . . Philadelphia 224,403,782 84 Wilmington Trust Co... .....Wilmington..... 75,985,801 
27 ‘First National Bank. . . St. Louis. 223,501,202 | 85 Second National Bank... ...Boston.......... 75,833,652 
28 Wells Fargo Bk. & Union Tr. Co. ..San Francisco 212,997,854 86 Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co. ...Winston-Salem... 73,434,686 
29 Harris Trust & Savings Bank Chicago 210,118,022 87 City Bank Farmers Trust Co... ..New York City.. 73,396,510 
30 Anglo California Nat’! Bk. San Francisco 207,518,597 88 Commercial Tr. Co. of New Jersey .. Jersey City...... 72,783,011 
31 First Wisconsin National Bank ..Milwaukee 190,853,206 89 Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & Tr. Co... ...-Rochester....... 71,900,203 
32 Bank of New York & Trust Co. New York City 177,683,179 90 National Bank of Commerce. .. . Seattle... 71,433,460 
33 National Shawmut Bank Boston 164,754,074 91 First Nat’l Bank of Cincinnati ..Cincinnati...... 70,855,149 
34 Marine Trust Co. Buffalo . 160,296,925 | 92 Ohio National Bank.................... Columbus....... 70,207,979 
35 Public Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. .New York City.. 159,989,994 | 93 Republic Nat’l Bank of Dallas ee Dallas... .. 69,130,139 
36 San Francisco Bank San Francisco 157,209,122 94 Central Trust Co.. _. .Cincinnati. . 66,335,296 
37 Commerce Trust Co. Kansas City, Mo. 156,955,891 95 State Bank of Albany ...Albany.... 64,999,703 
38 Mercantile-Commerce Bk. & Tr. Co. St. Louis 152,879,491 96 Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank. . Detroit. . . 64,813,693 
39 First National Bank . .Baltimore 145,699,992 97 Hartford Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co............Hartford........ 64,553,138 
40 Fidelity Union Trust Co. Newark 143,393,689 98 Union Planters Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co.......Memphis........ 63,112,696 
41 Seattle-First National Bank Seattle 138,741,009 99 First National Bank.. ....Seranton........ 62,630,015 
42 Detroit Bank Detroit 138,737,568 100 First & Merchants Nat’ l Bank. ..Richmond....... 60,687,146 
43 National City Bank of Cleveland Cleveland 138,236,939 
44 Central Nat'l Bk. of Cleveland Cleveland 136,915,019 
45 First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. Minneapolis 131,549,040 ————— —_—_————— 
46 Crocker First Nat'l Bank San Francisco 129,105,628 
47 Farmers & Merchants Nat'l Bank Los Angeles 119,080,638 
48 First National Bank St. Paul 119,050,483 Capital Surplus and f 
49 City National Bank & Trust Co. Chicago 118,345,922 Dec. 31 Totals (inc. pref. stock, etc.) Undivided Profits Deposits 
50 Whitney National Bank New Orleans 117,589,045 1937. $1,260,494,960 $1,718,254,605  $25,567,391,115 
51 United States National Bank Portland,Ore. 116,072,841 
52 Marine Midland Trust Co. .New York 115,988,105 1936... 1,241,993,500 1,652,134,835 27,505,412,61 | 
53 Citizens Nat'l Tr. & Sav. Bank .Los Angeles 115,018,365 1935 1,387,628,500 1,410,279,247 25,101,857,466 
54 Brooklyn Trust Co. Brooklyn 114,514,936 
55 Manufacturers National Bank . .Detroit 114,372,520 ae..<. 1,163,512,675 1,317,056,129 17,440,034,818 
56 First National Bank .Kansas City, Mo. 112,682,477 
57 Industrial Trust Co. Providence...... 110,911,893 _ saieatiesnes canes ieee 
58 Girard Trust Co. Philadelphia 110,728,773 A ne eee 930,950,000 1,428,422,011 18,192,189,038 
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Court DEcIsIONsS.... 


A ruling on the penal sections of FDIC law... The standing 


a 


of checks outstanding but not accepted by the bank... Determin- 
ing when an employee has the right to endorse negotiable paper 


FDIC Law 


Officers and directors of state banks 
insured under the FDIC are reminded 
by a recent Federal Court decision 
that the penal sections of the FDIC 
law are applicable to the actions of 
insured state banks, even though such 
banks may not be members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Several officials of an Indiana State 
bank were convicted of violating cer- 
tain provisions of the FDIC law, and 
they appealed on the ground that the 
penal provisions of that law were not 
applicable to state banks not members 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
Federal Court thought otherwise and 
said: 

“If a state bank chooses to become 
an insured bank, and thus to obtain 
and enjoy the benefits of deposit 
insurance furnished by the govern- 
ment through its agency created by 
Congress, it thereby submits itself to 
the penalties for violation of the law 
creating the benefits. The statute 
making such violations punishable evi- 
dently had for its intent the preserva- 
tion of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation without loss. 

“The distinction between a state 


By 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


bank member of the Federal Reserve 
System and a non-member state bank, 
each one of which participates in and 
enjoys the benefits of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance law, is one of no 
substance so far as the criminal statute 
is concerned. Voluntary joining by 
either sort of bank in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of the Federal legislation 
must bring the officers of the bank 
within the purview of the concomitant 
criminal liabilities created by the 
Federal Act. The inclusion of liability 
for criminal acts by directors and 
officers of all insured banks, state or 
national, was within the Constitutional 
power of Congress. (Weir vs. United 
States, 92 Federal Reporter, Second 
Series, 634.) 


Unaccepted Checks 


A depositor who had approximately 
$600 on deposit in an Oklahoma bank 


issued to various persons a large num- 
ber of checks totaling an amount far 
in excess of the deposit. A sufficient 
number of these checks to exceed the 
deposit were presented to the bank at 
approximately the same time. The 
bank refused payment on all of them, 
giving as a reason its inability to 
determine which checks to honor or 
which to dishonor. 

While the checks were outstanding 
and unaccepted, a creditor of the 
depositor garnisheed the account. -The 
bank answered the garnishment by 
explaining the status of the outstand- 
ing checks, thus raising the question 
as to whether the deposit belonged to 
the depositor whose creditor was 
attempting to get it by garnishment, 
or to the holders of the checks. 

**A check constitutes no assignment 
of or lien upon the deposit in the 
bank,” the court pointed out, “in the 
absence of acceptance or certification 
thereof by the bank. Up to the time 
the judgment was obtained by the 
depositor’s creditor and the garnish- 
ment issued, the bank had refused to 
accept the checks. It therefore did not 
owe the money to the holders of the 
checks. 

“But it did owe some (See page 29) 
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Name of Bank 


Bowery Savings Bank... . 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank 
Bank for Savings... . 

Central Savings Bank 

Dime Savings Bank. .... 

Dry Dock Savings Institution 
East River Savings Bank 
Greenwich Savings Bank... 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings 

Union Dime Savings Bank. 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Lincoln Savings Bank. . 

Society for Savings. . . 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Dollar Savings Bank..... 

Western Saving Fund Society 
Savings Bank of Baltimore 
Howard Savings Institution 
Harlem Savings Bank. . 

Brooklyn Savings Bank. 

Erie County Savings Bank 
Franklin Savings Bank 

Society for Savings. . 

Home Savings Bank 

East New York Savings Bank 
New York Savings Bank... .. 
Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank 
Albany Savings Bank 

Providence Institution for Savings 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
Rochester Savings Bank 

Suffolk Savings Bank. 

Long Island City Savings Bank 
Dollar Savings Bank. 


Worcester County Institution for Savings 


Eutaw Savings Bank 

South Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Springfield Institution for Savings 
Green Point Savings Bank. . 
Onondaga County Savings Bank 
Roosevelt Savings Bank . 
Beneficial Saving Fund Society 
City & County Savings Bank 
Jamaica Savings Bank..... 
Greater New York Savings Bank 
New Haven Savings Bank 


Deposits 1-1-38 


New York City 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn. . 
New York City 


.New York City 
Brooklyn... 
..New York City 
.New York City 
.New York City 
.New York City 
.New York City 
. .Boston 
.Boston. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Cleveland 


Buffalo... 
New York City 


Philadelphia 
. .Baltimore 
..Newark. 
.New York 
. .Brooklyn 
. .Buffalo.... 
..New York City 
.Hartford. . 
Boston. 
..Brooklyn 
..New York City 
. .Boston 


.. Albany. 


Providence 


..Minneapolis 
. Seattle. 


Rochester 


Boston 


Long Island City 


Pittsburgh 
Worcester, Mass 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
Springfield, Mass 


Brooklyn 

. Syracuse 
Brooklyn 

. .Philadelphia 


Albany 
Jamaica 


Brooklyn 


..New Haven 


.$500,501,629 
426,424,813 
347,190,899 
220,727,974 
207,969,709 
189,641,743 
188,923,391 
187,640,093 
161,112,553 
149,694,994 
136,915,523 
133,849,492 
128,215,806 
122,296,799 
111,130,516 
110,510,627 

99,698,935 
98,684,664 
95,095,802 
93,871,787 
93,467,733 
91,181,062 
88,109,605 
85,004,601 
81,660,856 
73,180,667 
70,266,551 
69,796,925 
68,682,282 
67,518,157 
67,405,856 
66,682,839 
66,378,474 
58,779,315 
58,048,300 
57,649,524 
55,952,020 
53,893,644 
51,890,626 
50,034,885 
49,907,094 
49,826,519 
47,941,237 
46,957,503 
46,676,170 
46,300,235 
42,596,983 
42,069,623 
41,264,430 
41,178,257 
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No. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
7\ 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
8] 
82 





83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
9] 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


100 Union Savings Bank 


Name of Bank 


Connecticut Savings Bank 

Citizens Savings Bank . . . 
Bridgeport-Peoples Savings Bank . 
Kings County Savings Bank 

North River Savings Bank 

Franklin Savings Bank. . 

Empire City Savings Bank 
Cambridge Savings Bank 
Waterbury Savings Bank. 

Monroe County Savings Bank 
Saving Fund Society of Germantown 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Manhattan Savings Institution. . 
New Bedford Institution for Savings 
Warren Institution for Savings. .. 
Fulton Savings Bank Kings County . 
Savings Bank of Utica......... 
Lynn Institution for Savings 

Peoples Savings Bank.......... 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 
Syracuse Savings Bank... .. 
National Savings Bank 

Bronx Savings Bank. . 

Peoples Savings Bank. . 

Amoskeag Savings Bank. . 

Bay Ridge Savings Bank... 

Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh 
Mechanics Savings Bank.......... 
Union Square Savings Bank 

Irving Savings Bank... . 

Malden Savings Bank. . 

Excelsior Savings Bank. . 

East Side Savings Bank 

Wilmington Savings Fund Society 
Queens County Savings Bank. ... 
Savings Bank of Newport... . 
Brevoort Savings Bank 

Essex Savings Bank. . 

Mechanics & Farmers Savings Bank 
Hoboken Bank for Savings 

Maine Savings Bank 

Western Savings Bank 

Savings Bank of New London 


Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank. . 


Poughkeepsie Savings Bank.......... 


Hamburg Savings Bank 

Troy Savings Bank 

City Savings Bank.... 
Schenectady Savings Bank... 


Total Deposits—100 Largest Savings Banks 1/1/38 - - $7,080,972,679 





..New Haven... 
.New York City... 
.Bridgeport . . 
.Brooklyn......... 
.New York City . 
MR occ te. Si 
.New York City... 
.Cambridge. 

. Waterbury 
Rochester. . 
.Philadelphia 

. Jersey City... 

..New York City 
.New Bedford. 


gem. ...:. 
Providence. ...... 


.. Worcester... .. 


5 ne 
| ee ee 
...Worcester........ 
..Manchester 


..Brooklyn......... 
SO 
.New York City... 
..New York City... 
. MieMea. 2... 
.New York City... 
Rochester... .. 

.. Wilmington. . 
..Flushing...... 
.Newport......... 
..Brooklyn...... 
..Lawrence...... 
..Bridgeport....... 
.-Hoboken......... 
...Portland,Me..... 
eee 
..New London... 
..Worcester........ 
..Poughkeepsie. . 
..Brooklyn...... 
Be) ba ae ery 
..Bridgeport....... 
. Schenectady... 


Deposits 1-1-38 


..- $40,930,643 
40,002,026 
39,527,201 
38,152,177 
37,501,313 
37,223,111 
36,298,554 
35,940,864 
35,585,893 
35,408,322 
34,517,458 
34,354,727 
34,154,598 
34,104,553 
33,729,560 
33,023,047 
32,411,513 
32,172,636 
31,991,033 
... 31,852,150 
..« 31,370,123 
31,356,239 
31,116,713 
30,646,476 
.. 30,642,895 
... 30,429,772 
30,118,397 
29,506,733 
29,479,637 
29,173,988 
... 29,010,845 
28,348,843 
... 28,100,861 

.. 27,706,967 
... 27,539,422 
27,352,218 
... 26,664,721 
... 26,386,629 
26,131,067 
25,990,754 
25,896,385 
25,829,136 
25,784,699 
25,672,634 
... 25,606,143 
... 25,575,091 
25,157,906 
24,896,584 
... 24,643,589 
... 24,556,009 
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CHARLES T. FISHER, JR... . Although he is not 
yet 32 years old, Mr. Fisher, new president of the 
National Bank of Detroit, has previously held responsi- 
ble positions with the RFC and as Banking Commis- 
sioner of Michigan. He was a vice-president of the 
former First National Bank in Detroit. Walter S. 
McLucas, new chairman of the board, will continue to 
take an active part at the helm of the bank. 


JAMES J. HUNTER. .. His fortieth year in banking 

opened momentously for Mr. Hunter, for he was 

elected president of the Bank of California, N. A., 

San Francisco, at the annual meeting, January 11. He 

ae ae was formerly vice-president and cashier. C. K. 

nLES-T plane McIntosh, former president, has been made chairman 
CHA - FISHER, Jr. : of the board. 


WILLIAM F. KURTZ... Representing the third 
generation of a family well-known in Philadelphia bank- 
ing circles, Mr. Kurtz is the new president of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, having been elected at the annual meeting, 
January 17. Mr. Kurtz was president of the Colonial 
Trust Company when it merged with the Pennsylvania 
Company in 1934, and has been executive vice-president 
of the latter institution since the merger. 


JAMES D. ROBINSON .. . Directors at the annual 
meeting, January 11, elected Mr. Robinson, formerly 
executive vice-president, as president of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. A resident of Atlanta virtu- 

JAMES J. HUNTER ally all his life, Mr. Robinson has been active in business 
and banking circles and in civic affairs. John K. Ottley, 
former president, was advanced to chairmanship of the 
board of directors. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL BENEDICT CROWELL 
... Long prominent in the fields of business, engineering 
and public service, General Crowell was recently 
elected president of the Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land. General Crowell was assistant secretary of war 
under Woodrow Wilson. He has served as regional 
director of the Social Security Board, and in a similar 
capacity with the Federal Housing Administration and 
with the NRA. He is now state director for Ohio of 
the National Emergency Council. 


@ Ny Bs Ts = ergs ree sage see of yal the 
; pioneer bankers of Michigan, Mr. Sanger is the new 
a ie ee Ls aoe president of the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. Starting as a bank clerk in 1891, Mr. Sanger 
has received many honors throughout his career. He 
has been president of the Michigan Bankers Associ- 
ation, member of the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association, and is now a director of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 


JAMES D. ROBINSON 


% an Brigadier General 


= BENEDICT CROWELL HENRY H. SANGER 
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To be right, entails a “hundred 


and one” details in producing a 


bank check. The paper must 


measure up. The lettering must 


be well balanced and attractive 


the press work must be flaw- 


less—the perforating accurate— 


the margins even— 
perfect. 


the binding 
The De Luxe organi- 


zation is schooled to do things 


in this manner. 
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Training of 
Junior Officers 


Junior banking oflicers in the Do- 
minion are preparing to step into 
executive vacancies by studying for 
the various examinations sponsored 
by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
At the beginning of the winter 1,615 
potential Canadian bank executives 
had enrolled for the different courses. 

The syllabus for an Associate degree 
includes practical banking, commercial 
and foreign exchange arithmetic, Eng- 
lish composition and bank correspond- 
ence, banking and commercial geog- 
gaphy, bills of exchange, bookkeeping 
and accounting. While Queen’s Uni- 
versity is arranging the course, it is 
actually conducted by two correspond- 
ence schools—for English speaking 
bankers by the Shaw Schools Limited, 
Toronto, and for French speaking 
bankers by the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies, an affiliate of the 
University of Montreal. Twelve hun- 
dred thirty enrolled for this course 
at the beginning of the present term. 
During 1937 a total of 366 obtained 
Associate degrees. 

The course for the Fellow degree in- 
cludes practical banking and foreign 
exchange, economics, money and bank- 
ing, business finance, commercial law, 
accounting and auditing. This course 

























CANADIAN BANKING 





MONTAGNES 


is conducted by Queen’s University 
and the School of Higher Commercial 
Studies. It accounted for an enroll- 
ment for the present season of 376, 
while during 1937 Fellow degrees were 
given to 92 ambitious future execu- 
tives. 

In addition there are two supplemen- 
tary courses for holders of the Fellow 
degree, the first in advanced foreign 
exchange and the second in interna- 
tional economic relations. 

These courses are all operated on the 
home study plan. Examinations are 
held twice a year, in January and June, 
at a large number of centers through- 
out Canada as well as in countries 
where there are Canadian branch 
banks. No fee is charged for these 
examinations, all expenses being paid 
for the examinations by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. The courses for 
Associate and Fellow degrees, however, 
require a fee of $50 each, while the 
advanced courses cost $25 each. 

The Canadian banks encourage their 
junior officers to take these various 
courses and keep a careful check on 
those who take advantage of any of 
these educational facilities. 


Low Loss Ratio on 
Home Improvement Loans 


In 1936 Canada followed the United 
States Government plan of home im- 
provement loan guarantees to stimu- 
late the building trades. In the 
Dominion the Government guaranteed 
banks and other financial institutions 
fifteen per cent of the loans so made. 
After one year of operation banks 
report a better reception of the plan by 
the public than in the United States. 
While the United States population is 
eleven times as great as Canada’s, 
Canadians borrowed for home im- 


New air conditioned Ottawa branch 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
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provements in the first year one-tenth 
the amount loaned in the United States 
in the similar period. The low loss 
ratio of the United States on home im- 
provement loans also prevailed in 
Canada. 


Reports Made at 
Annual Meetings 

The Bank of Canada showed a 
profit of $2,268,596 in 1937, according 
to the annual statement. This was an 
increase over 1936 of $60,472. The 
bank paid dividends of 41% per cent on 
its $10,100,000 capital stock, and the 
balance was divided one-third into a 
reserve, and two-thirds into the Do- 
minion Treasury, according to the act 
under which the bank operates. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia’s 106th an- 
nual report presented at the annual 
meeting at Halifax showed deposits at 
a new high, amounting to $242,417,184, 
about $4,000,000 more than last year. 
Earnings were up $55,454 to $1,982,140 
and liquid assets amounted to 70.3 per 
cent of liabilities to the public as com- 
pared with 71 per cent in 1936. 

The Dominion Bank at its annual 
meeting at Toronto announced in- 
creased profits of $25,560 over the 
previous year, making profits $976,838. 
Deposits increased more than $5,000,- 
000, totaling over $117,000,000. Said 
General Manager Robert Rae: “It is 
gratifying to report that current loans 
and discounts in Canada were $41,516,- 
294, an increase of $7,419,858 over 
those of a year ago. This is a most im- 
portant feature of the statement and 
reflects a greater turnover in business 
enjoyed by our customers.” Readily 
realizable assets amount to 72 per cent 
of public liabilities. 

With the annual report of the Na- 
tional Trust Company Limited, which 
has its head office at Toronto and 
branches throughout Canada, a circu- 
lar letter was mailed to shareholders 
drawing attention to the transfer of 
$1,250,000 from reserve fund to in- 
crease the contingent account, a policy 
which the letter stated has been fol- 
lowed by leading banks and other 
financial institutions both in Great 
Britain and Canada. 

The National Trust Company re- 
ports increased earnings for 1937 with 
a net profit of $358,525.94, liquidity at 
68.35 per cent, and increased trust de- 
posits amounting in total to slightly 
over $18,000,000. 

The Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corporation, head office in Toronto, 
with branches across Canada, reports a 
slight decrease in profits for 1937 as 
compared with 1936. Earnings in 1937 
were $675,567 as against $680,282 in 
1936. Mortgage investments have in- 
creased due to government guaranteed 
building loans, while savings deposits 
by the public have reached a new high 
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of $17,111,221. 
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PROTECTION 


for your customers’ checks 


ROTECTION ... prestige... economy. 

Look for these advantages in the paper 
you use for your customers’ checks. Ham- 
mermill Safety gives you all three. 


PROTECTION . .. Hammermill Safety shows 
immediately any chemical or mechanical 
erasure or alteration. It makes easier the 
job of your paying tellers as they scan hun- 
dreds of checks each day. 


PRESTIGE .. . Those who bank with you 
respect the Hammermill name, and they 
respect your judgment in furnishing them 
this well-known safety paper. They appre- 
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SAFETY. 


LOOK FOR THIS SURFACE MARK : 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. BCH-Ma 


NAME. 


POSITION 
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ciate check paper that is easier to write on. 
Hammermill Safety takes pen writing with- 
out feathering or scratching. 


ECONOMY .. . Hammermill Safety is sturdy 
paper, made to stand abuse in handling. It 
folds without splitting or cracking. It does 
not cut through on typewriter or check- 
writing machines. Hammermill Safety is 
low in cost. It is promptly available in a 
range of colors, sizes and backgrounds for 
every check requirement. Send for samples 
of Hammermill Safety and specimen checks 
in bank and commercial styles. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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Please send the sample book of Hammermill 
Safety and Portfolio of Specimen Checks. 
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(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Insurance Companies 


DONT 
PAY FIRE LOSSES 


Perhaps you had _ never 
thought about it, just that 
way. After all, however, a fire 
insurance company merely 
collects premiums from the 
many to pay the losses of the 
few. 


You and other property 
owners really pay America’s 
annual fire bill with your in- 
surance premiums. 


This brings up the ques- 
tion: should you, a select 
property owner, pay for the 
avoidable fires of careless 
people? 


One of the basic principles 
of mutual insurance is Care- 
ful Selection of Risks, for, if 
losses are reduced, the cost 
of fire insurance is reduced. 


In selecting risks under- 
written by this company, 
close scrutiny is given there- 
fore not only to the property 
but to the property owner. 


As a result, this time and 
fire-tested company has saved 
its policyholders more than 
15 million dollars in the 63 


years of its existence.* 


If you are interested in ob- 
taining the advantages of 
this sound’ underwriting 
principle, we suggest that 
you see your local Mill Own- 
ers Mutual agent, or write us. 


“Present Rate of Dividend, 25% 


All Policies Non-Assessable 


MILL OWNERS 
Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF IOWA 


Des Moines, Iowa Hamilton, Ont. 


Fire—Windstorm—Allied Coverages 
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What's NEW in BOOKLETS ? 








Free copies of the booklets listed below can be obtained by mailing re- 
quests on your letterhead to The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing 
House, Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


New Booklets 


SMALL HOME PLAN ...A timely, adapta- 
ble plan for promoting the construction of 
low-priced homes, through co-ordinating 
isolated activities into a united local pro- 
gram. The plan is patterned after the 
National Small Homes Demonstration at 
Washington, D. C., and presents a definite 
six-point campaign for informing the public 
how much their housing dollars will buy, and 
the liberal financing terms available. This 
new booklet, prepared by a manufacturer of 
building materials, is already in wide demand. 


‘AN EXPOSITION OF CREDIT INSUR- 


ANCE WITH RELATION TO COMMER- 
CIAL BANKING .. . Benefits of credit 
insurance on accounts receivable in protecting 
bank loans are discussed, both from the 
standpoint of borrower and lender, in this 
advertising booklet. Types of policies, 
coverage, definition of customer insolvency, 
and cost of credit insurance are outlined. 


THE TRAFFIC IN STOLEN STAMPS... 
An interesting 32-page booklet dealing with 
the methods employed in stamp thievery, 
the extent of the traffic, the market that 
exists for stolen stamps, and mailing depart- 
ment procedure. The booklet is well- 
illustrated with a number of exhibits, and 
contains much valuable information on the 


| subject of stamps. 


| TURNING LEAD INTO GOLD .. 





is the 
title of an interesting booklet which points 
to a little reckoned source of savings through 
the substitution of mechanical pencils for 
those of the wooden variety. Pencils are 
revealed as a major expense when their 
small unit cost is multiplied by the number 
used annually, and the manufacturer claims 
that one large bank saves at least $1,000 per 
year for each 1,000 employees through the 
elimination of wood pencils. 


Booklets Still Available 


LOBBY DEPOSITORY ... A new con- 
venience to depositors, designed to eliminate 
long window lines during rush hours, is 
provided by an attractive deposit box now 
being manufactured for banks. An adver- 


tising folder illustrates the depository and 
explains how it operates in conjunction with 
a patented deposit envelope. 


WHY PEOPLE LIKE CONCRETE 
HOMES .... The real estate or mortgage 
departments of every bank should have a 
copy of this informative booklet, which 
describes advantages of concrete home con- 
struction for permanence, protection, com- 
fort, low upkeep cost and high resale value. 


A GUIDE TO AIR CONDITIONING ... 
As modernization programs usually include 
the installation of an air conditioning unit, 
this booklet explaining the nature, functions 
and cost of such equipment will be a helpful 
source of information to bankers. 


ANNUAL BOND MARKET FORECAST 
. . . A look into the financial future by a 
recognized bond advisory service. An eight- 
page analysis of business prospects ahead, 
together with definite bond market recom- 
mendations for 1938. 


WHAT WILL YOUR DIRECTORS SAY? 
. . - Here is a folder about bankers blanket 
bonds, listing some typical cases of losses, 
and containing some pertinent points about 
buying fidelity insurance. 


THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS... Just 
off the press, this carefully indexed reading 
guide is a noteworthy booklet. It was pub- 
lished by a manufacturer of bookcases and 
office equipment as a service to customers and 
is offered to readers of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 


A CURRENT APPRAISAL OF INSTALL- 
MENT FINANCING .. . This is a timely 
offering that will be of particular interest to 
bank officers studying or dealing with con- 
sumer credit. It is a reprint of an address 
delivered by Henry Ittleson, President of 
Commercial Investment Trust, at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Sales 
Finance Companies in Chicago in September. 


CHANGEPOINT FOUNTAIN PENS... 
This is the title of an advertising folder 
describing a new type of fountain pen that 
is proving especially popular. The folder 
illustrates the principle of the pen, as well as 
individual pens, desk sets, and points. 


Correspondent Service 


(From page 9) of safety where less in- 
timately informed banks had to say no. 

By getting around among so many 
banks, discussing conditions with so 
many bankers, learning the operating 
and the credit problems of so many 


| country banks, the facts about them 


and their problems are absorbed by our 
men with full significance. 

The consequence is that we are daily 
consulted about every subject from the 
best sweeping compound to where the 
country customer can find a competent 
cashier who will fit into the commun- 
ity. We have even had to counsel with 
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the directors of a bank in a German 
community as to whether they might 
alienate their customers if they were to 
hire a new cashier from a bone-dry 
town where beer is not regarded as a 
beverage. 

The country banker knows that our 
man can make an offhand decision on a 
loan up to a sizable amount. Conse- 
quently the country banker says to our 
man, ““There’s an outfit over here that 
is getting too big for us to handle. 
Here’s their statement. They are good 
people. If you are interested in taking 
them on for a line of $25,000 or so, and 
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a deposit of maybe $10,000 I’ll call up 
the owner and have him come over 
right now. I know he is at his office for 
| saw him drive past in that direction 
just a few minutes ago.” Our man 
looks over the statement, asks a few 
questions, gets the customer over. An 
hour later a telephone call tells us that 
this manufacturer, or merchant, or 
stock shipper, will visit us in the morn- 
ing and that he has been assured that 
he can practically write his own ticket 
with us. How many such incidents 
does it take to pay the difference in 
cost between mature and immature 
solicitors? For that matter, even if the 
commercial business so obtained were 
not extremely valuable especially in 
times like these, what value would you 
assign to such an incident where the 
country banker sits by and watches 
our man grant a credit—and thus 
cement the friendship of the country 
banker and his local customer —on his 
own authority without hemming or 
hawing? 

We believe, after years of experience 
with this policy that it is something 
which eventually must sell itself to 
city banks everywhere. On its own 
merits, it pays. It pays us, pays our 
customers. It is primarily responsible 
for making ours the largest bank in 
Illinois outside Chicago’s loop and for 
keeping our earnings at a high level 
even in discouraging times. Just how 
much more can you ask of any policy? 


New Momentum for 
Home Building 


(From page 12) Was drawn up in such 
fashion that no such National Mort- 
gage Association was ever formed, 
since nobody saw any opportunity to 
make one even pay its own way, much 
less yield a profit. 

Congress has now written into law, 
however, a set of provisions which 
should make it possible for private 
capital to undertake National Mort- 
gage Association activity at a profit. 
The present idea in FHA circles is 
that probably there will eventually 
develop one such association in each 
Federal Reserve District, or there- 
abouts. However, there will probably 
be no such chartering of private 
associations for at least several months. 

What is happening, almost before 
the ink is dry on the President’s 
signature to the act, is that one 
National Mortgage Association is being 
set up with $10,000,000 of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation money, and 
with $40,000,000 more in reserve. The 
stated purpose is to use this associ- 
ation merely as a_ stop-gap until 
privately financed associations can get 
under way. Whether, once it enters 
the field, this outfit will withdraw in 


BANKERS 
ARE INTERESTED 


It is impossible to conceive of permanent Amer- 
ican prosperity without making agricultural 
success its foundation. 















That success can never be accomplished 
with outworn, outmoded machinery. Modern 
farming, like modern business, demands mod- 
ern tools, and their absence means the ab- 
sence of just profits. . . . In line with the 

present-day spirit of cooperation, bankers 

in thousands of communities are lending 




























“KTA” 


a hand to deserving farmers by lending 
them adequate sums for the purchase of 
MM equipment. In one year a new 
Tractor, Harvestor, Thresher, Corn 
Sheller, Corn Huskor, Grain Drill, 
Planter, or Spreader frequently 
brings dividends beyond the in- 
vestment. 

As a result, farm income in- 
creases, business income in- 
creases, and everyone con- 
cerned enjoys bet- 
ter living. .. . See 
your local MM 
Dealer. 


STANDARD 
84" 


UNIVERSAL *2” Eigen 
ay 
oe 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT 


COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branches Near Everywhere 





favor of private associations remains 
to be demonstrated. 

However that may eventually de- 
velop, we should within a short while 
after this article is published see the 
RFC-financed association active in 
the field. Let’s have a look for a 
moment at how it ties into the 90 per 
cent 25-year limits of Title II. Under 
the revised act, a National Mortgage 
Association, except one capitalized 
with public money, which means 
except the only National Mortgage 
Association now in existence, may 
originate loans on individual dwellings, 
the type of mortgages that banks and 


building-and-loans have been origi- 
nating hitherto. Whether or not 
the banks and building-and-loans are 
willing to make 90 per cent 25-year 
mortgages, anyone of experience knows 
that if the public really builds up a 
quantity demand for these mortgages, 
and as long as the Act provides for 
them, it will probably get them. Ifa 
great enough public demand developed, 
the Administration would almost cer- 
tainly move to permit the forming of 
National Mortgage Associations of 
the type which can under the provi- 
sions of the act make these long-term 
high-ratio loans to home owners or 
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28 
builders. Mind you, this is not to 
promise that such a situation will 
develop. Rather, it is to point out 
that under the new law such a situ- 
ation can develop. Many of the FHA 
people are genuinely dismayed by 
this turn taken by the law; it was 
inserted in Congress, and was not 
even in the original bill as offered. 
Privately a lot of them are hoping 
that Jesse Jones and other conservative 
influences in RFC will hold back any 
such situation from developing. 
Already bankers have raised the 
question of the reduction of service 
charges under Title II mortgages, 
which has the practical effect of losing 
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the banker \% per cent on a loan, or 
about 10 per cent of his gross income 
in handling the loan. The FHA 
justification for the change is, briefly, 
that the banker who was entering the 
monthly-payment mortgage field a few 
years ago incurred added expenses in 
setting up departments and systems 
to handle the work; now he has had 
time to pay for these with earnings, 
and consequently the extra 4 per cent 
previously provided for this purpose 
can be eliminated. 

As offsets, however, the banker gets 
some financial help in the event of a 
foreclosure and its costs. Formerly, 
the banker spent his own money for 





and day out transactions 
with a nation-wide network 
of correspondent banks 
make 
Continental Illinois 
collection service 


prompt and efficient 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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foreclosures, turned the foreclosed 
property over to the administrator in 
exchange for debentures, then stood 
patiently in line hoping. If, when the 
FHA sold the property, the yield was 
enough to: 1. meet the amount of the 
debentures; and, 2. meet the costs that 
the FHA had undergone in selling the 
property; then, if anything was left 
over, it went 3. to help defray the 
banker’s foreclosure costs. Since the 
costs in some states run as high as 
$400, it can be seen that this was an 
important consideration in the small- 
mortgage field especially. Under the 
amended act, the banker gets $75 of 
his foreclosure costs refunded to him 
in the debentures he receives when he 
swaps the property to the FHA, and 
only to the extent of any greater fore- 
closure expense does he have to stand 
third in line. Instead of a total loss, 


| the foreclosure costs now yield him a 
| sure refund of at least $75. 


Also, the debentures 
FHA gives out to the investor in 
exchange for a foreclosed property 
are materially different from the old 
debentures. The old coupons were 
3 per cent, but the debentures were 
not tax-free. Also, they were not 
callable and ran to a date three years 


which the 


beyond the maturity of the original 


mortgage, which made a good many 


| of them 23-year bonds from the date 


| of the loan. 


| callable by the FHA. 


The new bonds are 
234 per cent, but tax-free, which 
makes a better net yield. They are 
Also, the FHA 
must accept them at par when prof- 
fered in payment of mortgage insur- 


| ance premium, and this means that 


there is a steady market for them at 
par, or a small fraction off if the 
owner has to find as purchaser an 
institution which can use them to 
pay premiums. 


OF major importance to bankers, 

though for a comparatively short 
time, is the revival of Title I loaning — 
that is, modernization loans insured 
up to 10 per cent of total loans made, 
without charge by the FHA. This is 
intended as an emergency measure 
to help give private employment in 
the present recession of business, by 
stimulating incidental building oper- 
ations. But also, the act as amended 
in Congress permits 10-year loans up 
to $2,500 on rural and semi-rural 
property for building new structures 
which could not qualify for FHA- 


| insured mortgages. 


The major point, after all, is that 


| the new amendments are intended to 


| to accomplish some 


stimulate building, and seem likely 
results. Mlore 


_ building means more bank loaning 


| opportunities. 


Longer-term loans, as 
now provided for, give the banker an 
ever greater interest in the quality 


_ of construction, in marketability, in 
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design, in everything that may affect 
the value of the house as an item for 
sale next year or twenty-four years 
hence. Perhaps it means he must 
know more, spend more time keeping 
himself posted. But also it means that 
by doing this, and by taking advantage 
of the opportunities which are being 
presented, he stands a chance to 
increase the earnings of his institution. 





Court Decisions 


(From page 21) One. To whom, then, 
did it owe the fund on deposit? 
Obviously, and beyond any contin- 
gency, it owed the money to the de- 
positor, who, as between him and 
the bank, could have stopped pay- 
ment on any of the checks prior to 
acceptance or certification.” 

Therefore, since the money had not 
been paid out on the checks and still 
belonged to the depositor in the 
hands of the bank, the garnisheeing 
creditor was permitted by the court 
to collect from the bank. (First 
National Bank vs. Whitelock, 74 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series,355.) 

A somewhat similar situation was 
brought out in a recent Tennessee 
case. There, the holder of a check 
was refused payment because the 
drawer’s account with the bank had 
been attached before the check was 
presented for payment. It was ad- 
mitted by all the parties that the check 
had been issued and delivered before 
the attachment was served. Never- 
theless, the court authorized the pay- 
ment of the deposit to the attaching 
creditor of the depositor, and the 
holder.of the check got nothing. 















Globe-Wernicke visible 
records provide accu- 
rate, complete informa- 
tion and may be applied 
to every business or 
profession regardless 
of size. 
















THIS VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEM 
MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO HAVE IMPORTANT FACTS—INSTANTLY 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you 
can have important facts at your fingertips 
regarding sales, credit, stock, payroll, and 
other departments of a business . . . infor- 
mation that may mean the difference be- 
tween profit or loss. 


efficient, economical system that will make 
it possible to know what is going on in 


your business . . . save time and money. 


Our dealer in your city will gladly tell you 
about Globe-Wernicke visible records—or 
write direct to us for information and 
typical sample forms. Please mention 
kind you want. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincINNATI, ©. 


Without cost or obligation we will study 
your present methods and recommend an 





















*“As the check had not been pre- 
sented to the bank at the time the bank | 
received notice of the attachment,” | 
said the court, “the entire amount in| 
the account thus attached was at that 
time subject to the attachment. The 
check did not operate as an assign- 
ment to the holder of the check of any 
part of the money on deposit. There- 
fore, the bank was not liable to the 
holder of the check unless and until 
it accepted or certified the check, and | 
this the bank did not do.”’ (Saunders | 
vs. Moore, 110 Southwestern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 1046.) 

From this Tennessee decision it 
may be inferred that if a bank certifies 
a check drawn against an account 
subsequently garnisheed, the certified | 
check is protected against the attach- 
ment. 








Employee Endorsement 


When does an agent or employee 
have the legal right to make or endorse 




















369 of the 780... 


Of the 780 New England com- 
mercial and savings banks which 
have Boston correspondents, the 
National Shawmut Bank serves 
369. For more than one hundred 


years, this institution has occu- 





pied a position of leadership in 


the New England banking field. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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> DOWNEY - JOHNSON 
MODEL 20 PH 
COIN COUNTER 














1 WTAING CASHIER 





coin 
auromatie vail 





Avoid costly mistakes. Save valuable time 


ric iced arket- rm for more productive effort. Count and 
ate Pin th mace urate, coped w 4 coins of all denominations with this 
chaneet oo cial 2 $i < for low cost, light weight, 


portable machine. Automatically 
double-c shecks and wraps the exact amount into neat rolls, 
or puts them into a bag. Cuts counting time to a fraction. 
If your dealer cannot demonstrate, ask us to send machine 
on free trial, or write today for illustrated circular. 


THE JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 4619-462 
50 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 


RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
1S0 CAUSEWAY STREET. BOSTON. MASS 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide afhliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX-~ 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturitics 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 







INSTALMENT 


PLAN 








These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


“Equipped to Serve You’’—130 Stock Sizes 


Sliding-drawer—color green. Style SD-PD—Paper drawer. 
Style SD-MFD—Metal front drawer. 


Style C—Hinged lid; color tan. 


(Patented) 


OLIVE GREEN 





i 
Coin Boxes . . . Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps . . . All Styles of Bags and Wallets. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (293% S«pplie) New Brighton, Pa. 
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MAKE CHANGE, COUNT csc WRAP COINS 


negotiable instruments for his em- 
ployer or principal? 

In a recent case involving this 
question the Court of Appeals of 
Louisiana quoted the following as an 
authoritative statement of the law on 
this subject: 

“An agent having general authority 
to manage his principal’s business has, 
merely by virtue of his employment, 
no implied authority to bind his 
principal by making, accepting or 
endorsing negotiable paper. Nor is 
the authority to execute or endorse 
negotiable instruments implied merely 
from an agent’s position as ‘cashier’. 
In fact, such authority does not 
necessarily arise from express authority 
‘to transact any and all business’ for 
the principal. 

*“An agent authorized to make col- 
lections has no implied authority to 
endorse checks taken in the name of 
his principal, even if he is expressly 
authorized to accept checks or notes 
drawn in favor of his principal as well 
as money.” 

Discussing the conditions under 
which an agent or employee may be 
assumed to have authority to make or 
endorse negotiable paper for his em- 
ployer or principal, the court con- 
tinued: 

“Such authority may be inferred 
or implied where it appears that the 
line of business the agent is charged 
with performing necessarily requires 
that such authority be exercised. The 
authority must be direct and specific 
or the facts and circumstances must 
be of such a nature that the agent’s 
‘right to act may be fairly implied.” 
'(Kern vs. Panos, 177 Southern Re- 
| porter, 432.) 





Depositors’ Forums 


(From page 19) the depositors’ forum, 
‘and that it marked a new day of 
enlightenment and understanding be- 
tween the banks and the public. 

Plans are already under way for 
| depositors’ forums to be held in con- 
nection with the Indianapolis and 
Oklahoma City regional conferences. 
With these to establish the idea and 
to set a style for the meetings, Mr. 
Adams feels that the idea will be 
‘picked up by local Clearing House 
Fangs and by individual banks. 
|The bringing together of small groups 
| will, in his opinion, be even more 
| effective than the larger meetings. 
‘He has already been informed of plans 
'for meetings of these smaller groups. 
| In preparing for the depositors’ 
‘forums, President Adams interviewed 
|two hundred depositors in his own 
'bank. The low return on deposits, 
ihe found, was a question uppermost 
in the minds of many depositors at 
the present time. 
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The Banker who says: 
“We never have postage losses in 
this bank”. . . usually finds that 
the bank spends less for postage 


...after the Postage Meter is in! 


(ABOVE) The Model H, for small banks or offices. 
Operates electrically or by hand. Carries ten denomina- 
tions of postage; prints on tape for mailing bulky en- 
velopes. Initial cost is low, operation very simple. 


* * * 


Auesive stamps are petty cash, hard 
to control, subject to misuse, theft, loss! 


The Postage Meter makes the gummed 
stamp obsolete— prints the postage on the 
envelope; prints a postmark and advertis- 
ing slogan (if desired) as well. The postage 
is in the Meter, set by the postoffice upon 
payment of funds for postage, and locked 
by the postofice—tamper proof and fool 
proof. The Meter shows postage available, 
postage used—makes postage accounting 
easy, and control absolute. 


The Postage Meter mailing machine 
not only prints meter stamps, but seals 
and stacks envelopes—neatly, swiftly and 
efficiently. It saves mailing time, cuts 
mailing cost. There are models for every 
size bank, every mailing requirement. Ask 
for a FREE Demonstration period in your 
own office—and learn why so many banks 
use Metered Mail. 


* * * 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


773 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


PITNEY Geretto wiyBOWES 


(LEFT) The Model AV, heavy duty machine now 
used by many with a large mail volume. Feeds, prints 
meter stamps, seals at very high speed. 












ROUD as we are of our 

new building, attractive 
rooms and luxurious ap- 
pointments, we are prouder 
still of the fact that the 
spirit of hospitality which 
guides every member of our 
staff is the same one that 
has been attracting travel- 
ers to the sign of the Parker House for 
two generations. When you arrive in 
Boston, come right to the city’s most 
famous hotel, where good food, superior 
accommodations, and attentive service 
await you. Our central location is ideal 
for the business man. 


Single rooms with private bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio from $3.50 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director i S 























The Palace.. 
The Beloved Hotel 








+ Around the world, as in San 
Francisco itself, The Palace Hotel 
is beloved. Perhaps because it 
embodies the things one loves 
about fascinating San Francisco 
- ++ perhaps because it treasures 
and daily interprets in modern 
guise the grand tradition of hos- 
pitable California ... perhaps 
simply because it is one of the 
world’s truly fine hotels—in every 
sense. 


600 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up 


The 
Parace Hore. 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 
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Financing the Tobacco Crop 


(From page 18) million dollars will be 
needed in that market alone to pay 
off the farmers for the day’s sales. The 
warehouseman must therefore main- 
tain adequate credit lines at the bank, 
and the banks in turn must carry large 
amounts of currency in their vaults to 
cash the tobacco checks. 

For several days prior to the auction 
opening, highways are crowded with 
trucks, trailers, autos and wagons as 
the crop is brought to market. Arriv- 
ing at his favorite warehouse, the 
farmer has his tobacco weighed and 
placed on the floor in shallow baskets, 
each basket containing tobacco leaves 
of a single grade and quality. Sorting 
or grading is highly important, for the 
presence of a few stray leaves of in- 
ferior quality will greatly depress the 
price of otherwise good tobacco. A 
ticket showing the weight and name 
of the grower is placed on the top of 
each pile. 


‘THE day set for the market opening 

arrives. The entire town is alive 
with activity and expectancy. Farmers 
“first 
sales” are to be held in order to watch 
the opening prices, for upon these 


| prices will depend their measure of 


success for the whole year’s efforts. 
Frequently markets are opened with a 
fanfare of speech making or other 


| formalities. 


The sale moves up one row of to- 
bacco piles and down another, slowly 
but without pause, as the auctioneer 


_ chants his rapid and —to the layman — 


unintelligible jargon. As the bidding 
soars, pile after pile of tobacco is sold. 
The farmer may reject the sale if he is 
dissatisfied and believes he can get a 
better price elsewhere or at another 
time. If he chooses to do this he tears 
or turns his ticket and his tobacco is 
removed from the floor. 

The buyers—perhaps a dozen or 
more at each sale —represent the larger 
manufacturers, dealers or exporters. 
They know which types and grades of 
tobacco they want to buy and will bid 
accordingly. The warehouseman walks 
ahead of the auctioneer, usually opens 
the bidding on each pile, exhorting the 
buyers, and otherwise trying to secure 
for his farmer customers the best prices 
for their leaf. If he thinks a basket of 
tobacco is going for too low a bid, he 
may buy it himself to protect the 
grower. 

As rapidly as sales are completed the 


proper records are sent to the office of 


the warehouse and there the farmer 
goes to receive cash or a check for his 
total sales. The warehouse sales fee, 
based on total poundage and price, is 
deducted. The farmer takes his ware- 


| house bill and check to the bank and 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


receives the cash for his sales. With 
cash for his crop coming in, he begins 
to pay off his indebtedness at the bank. 
The alert banker is usually busy visit- 
ing the warehouse floors, checking on 
those who have given him crop liens 
and contacting any borrowers who are 
inclined to be slow in their payments. 

As long as sales are in progress the 
banks must remain open to cash to- 
bacco checks. The cost of this extra 
work and additional supplies of cur- 
rency needed is usually covered in a 
charge to the warehouse which aver- 
ages about $1.25 per $1,000 paid out. 

While a major portion of the crop is 
purchased directly by the manufac- 
turers —R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, American Tobacco Company, 
Liggett and Myers, P. Lorrillard Com- 
pany, and others —a_ substantial 
amount is bought by dealers, old 
established concerns with high credit 
ratings, who borrow on open notes. In 
some cases they may store their 
tobacco and borrow on warehouse 
receipts. 

There are several large companies 
which buy for export trade only, and 
keep buyers on many of the markets to 
purchase the types required by their 
foreign customers. England, China, 
Australia and Japan import flue-cured 
types, while France and Spain prefer 
the Tennessee and Kentucky fire-cured 
types. Former substantial exports to 
Germany and Italy have dwindled in 
recent years as their domestic tobacco 
growing has progressed. The wars in 
Spain and the Far East have affected 
the shipments to these countries. 

As the tobacco moves to the manu- 
facturing plants, banks may again have 
opportunity to aid its journey to the 
consumer. After it has been properly 
prepared for storing the leaf must be 
aged in wooden hogsheads for at least 
two or three years, thus making it 
necessary for the manufacturer to 
carry large inventories at all times. 

The history of tobacco in this coun- 
try, dating back to the earliest settle- 
ment in Jamestown, is a dramatic and 
fascinating story, too long to relate 
here. In the words of a United States 
Department of Agriculture report: 

“Tobacco changed the course of 
colonial development and became one 
of the central facts in the lives of the 
people and the affairs of state. People 
lived by it, preachers were paid with it, 
kings inveighed against it but wel- 
comed the revenue from it, poets wrote 
about it, and governments continu- 
ously sought to regulate the production 
and commerce in it. For more than 
three centuries tobacco has increased 
in importance as an agricultural prod- 
uct and an article of industry and 
trade.”’ 
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IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
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During the past 67 years ‘the paper 








with the wavy lines” has come to stand 








for SAFETY in almost every civilized 








country where checks are used. While 








“NATIONAL” Safety Paper is the most 








widely known of the La Monte products, 








we make Safety Papers for every pur- 








pose and in every price field. The RAG- 








CONTENT Grades are La Monte Safety 








Bond, National Safety, Bankers Safety 








and Safety Check; SULPHITE Grades 








are Anchor Safety and Exchange Safety. 
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GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


La Monte Safety Papers are recognized the world over as the Standard 
of Protection for Checks, Drafts, Letters of Credit and all types of nego- 
tiable instruments. 


Nutley .... .. . New Jersey 
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Eliminates Needless Motions 














ALL CIPHERS SEVERAL KEYS ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
ARE CAN BE DEPRESSED CAN BE WRITTEN 
AUTOMATIC AT ONE TIME IN ONE OPERATION 
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FOR EXAMPLE—YOU SAVE 
69 OPERATIONS 


in listing and adding these 
19 typical amounts 


Take the above as an example of how 
thousands of needless operations can 
be eliminated by the Burroughs short- 
cut method. The amount 25.60, for 
instance, was listed and added by de- 
pressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the 
motor bar all together, in one single 

, operation, instead of writing one figure 
Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your it oie, She eee <712.70 wns 
own work—in your own office—what the Burroughs __ listed and added the short-cut way 
short-cut method of listing and adding amounts on i ‘¥° operations instead of seven. 


Thus, the short-cut method saves 
Burroughs short-cut keyboard can actually mean to you. operations in writing any amount. 






BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY °* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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